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““No matter how vital the other activities 
may be, the fact remains that the spirit of 
congeniality and good fellowship, which is 
the foundation of every club, finds its best 
and most natural expression in the common 
bond of music.” 

SIGMUND SPAETH 


SONGS OF KIWANIS 


“A singing club 1s a 
good club’’ 


Get your club to learn the new Kiwanis 
songs, familiar melodies, and stunt songs 
included in the Revised Edition of Soncs 
or Kiwanis which has just been published. 
Every man will enjoy singing them if he 
has a copy of the book in his hands. 


A limited number of the song books 
were completed in time for the Memphis 
Convention and were used at the music 
conference. Song leaders from clubs 
throughout Kiwanis International were 
loud in their praise of the book. 


Suggestions for special occasions and 
the foreword for song leaders by Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth will be found helpful. Blank 
pages are provided for adding other stunt 


songs or local parodies used by your club. 


Distt: pie ob Cre a ' . 
Prices to Kiwanis Clubs 
Less than 25 copies... . .15c¢ each 
Lots of 25 to 50 copies. . .14c each 
Lots of more than 50 copies 13c each 


Posta r express extra 


WITHOUT MUSIC 


Order These for Your District Convention 


The words of all the songs printed in Soncs 
or Kiwanis are published also without music. 
All members in general who do not need the 
music may have their own copy of the words 
at less expense. 


An adequate supply of complete books with 
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music should be kept on hand, however, 
particularly for leaders, quartet singers, and 
pianists. At least 10 books with music should 
be ordered for every 50 word books. 

Price for word books in lots of 50 or more, 


5c each. (Postage or express extra 


INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 
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They 


But I Made Them 


Jeered at Me-— 
Applaud Me 


Three Weeks Later/ 


HAD never been called on to speak be- 

fore but I thought of course I could do 
as well as the rest of the bunch. When the 
chairman asked me to say a few words I 
told him I wasn’t a speaker, but he said, 
“Oh, it’s easy, you won’t have a bit of 
trouble. Just talk naturally.” 

The minute I was on my feet I began to 
realize that speaking was a lot more dif- 
ficult than I had expected. I had made a 
few notes of what I wanted to say, and had 
gone over my speech at home several times, 
but somehow I couldn’t 


Often I saw men who were not half so 


thorough nor so hard working as I promoted 
to positions where they made a brilliant showing— 
not through hard work, but through their ability to 
talk cleverly and convincingly—to give the appear- 
ance of being efficient and skillful. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 

And then suddenly I discovered a new easy 
method which made me a forceful speaker almost 
overnight. I learned how to dominate one man or 
an audience of thousands. At the next meeting, 
just three weeks later, I got up and made the same 
speech I[ had tried to make before—but presented 
so forcefully, so convincingly that when I had finished 
they actually applauded me! 

Soon I had won salary in- 





seem to get started. 
Everyone appeared to 
be bored and_ hostile. 
Suddenly I noticed two 
of the members whisper- 
ing and laughing. For 
an instant I almost lost 
control of myself and 
wanted to slink out of 
that room like a whipped 
eur. But I pulled my- 
self together and made 
a fresh attempt to get 
started when someone 
in the audience said, 
“Louder and funnier!’ 
Everyone laughed. I 
stammered a few words 
and sat down! 


ambition 


tration 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to propose and 
How to address board meetings 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation 


creases, promotion, popular- 
ity, power. Today I always 
have a ready flow of speech 
it my command. I am able 
to rise to any occasion, to 
meet any emergency with 
just the right words. And I 
accomplished all this by de- 
veloping the natural power of 
speech possessed by everyone, 
but cultivated by so few—by 
simply spending 20 minutes 
a day in the privacy of my 
own home, on this most fas- 
cinating subject. 
x 


respond to toasts 


* 

There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about be- 
coming a powerful and con- 
vincing talker. You, too, can 
conquer timidity, stage fright, 
self-consciousness and bash- 
fulness, winning advance- 
ment in salary, popularity, 








And that was the way 
it always was—I was always trying to im- 
press others with my ability—in business, 
in social life—in club work—and always 
failing miserably. I was just background 
for the rest—I was given all the hard com- 
mittee jobs, but none of the glory, none of 
the honor. Why couldn’t I talk easily and 
fluently like other men talked? Why 
couldn’t I put my ideas across clearly and 
forcefully, winning approval and applause ? 


social standing, and success. 
Today business demands for 
the big, important, high-salaried jobs, men who can 
dominate others—men who can make others do as 
they wish. It is the power of forceful, convincing 
speech that causes one man to jump from obscurity 
to the presidency of a great corporation; another 
from a small, unimportant territory to a sales-man- 
ager’s desk; another from the rank and file of politi- 
cal workers toa post of nationalimportance; a timid, 
retiring, self-conscious man to change almost over- 
night into a popular and much applauded after-din- 
ner speaker. Thousands have accomplished just such 
amazing things through this simple, easy, yet effec- 
tive training. 


This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon below 
This book is called&\How to Work Wonders with 
Words. Init you are shown how to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear—those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer power 
of convincing speech. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Not only men who have made millions but thou- 
sands of others have sent for this book—and are un- 
stinting in their praise of it. You are told how to 
bring out and develop your priceless ‘Hidden 
Knack’’—the natural gift within you—which will 
win for you advancement in position and salary, popu- 
larity, social standing, power and real success. You 
can obtain your copy absolutely free by sending the 
coupon. 


NOW 
SENT 
FREE 






NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9186, Chicago, Ill. 
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North American Institute, 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9186 

Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Worl 
Wonders with Words, and full information re 
garding your Course in Effective Speaking. 
Name.. 
Address 
City 


State 
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A 


$25,000 sale 15 minutes 
after deciding | 
to call 


THE OFFICIALS Of a metal specialties | 
company in Plano, Illinois, were | 
discussing an interview that should 
be made at once in New York. 
Prospects were fair for making the | 
sale. But the men were unusually 
busy .. . how could they spare 
the time to go and return? They 
“THIS METHOD OF SECURING the sale,” decided - telep hone. Within -) | 
writes the treasurer of the company, Minutes the sale was consummated. 


“represented several hundred dollars The amount involved was $25,000. 
additional profit to us.” 

Such is the every-day work of Long might take weeks or days. They result 
Distance for men who are busy. The in growth to the individual and to the 
long lines reach from each office to any business. They slash expense. They mean 
other, from Canada to Cuba to England. efficiency with comfort. 

The continent or any chosen area is the = What far-away transactions could you 
field of action for the man who travels close now—without leaving the office? 
by telephone. Long distance calls ac- You'll be surprised how little the calls 
complish in minutes what otherwise will cost. . . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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GET A NEW ONE / ITS 
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ITS ALL RIGHT 
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NECK ~ THEY HAVE 
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There Must Be A Reason 
‘Maybe they are right—and maybe theres a reason for 
his confidence. cAt any rate it’s worth finding out. 
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The International War Debts 


VI. The Economic Arguments Against Modification’ 


By JACOB H. HOLLANDER 


Proressor OF Po.iricaL Economy, Jouns Hopkins UNIvERsITY 


HERE are three possibilities with respect to our 
treatment of the Allied Debt: 
1. We may demand the payment of the debt. 
2. We may cancel the debt. 

3. We may fund the debt, and thereafter demand the 
payment of interest and amortization when and in such part 
as seem to us warranted. 

The first possibility is of interest from the standpoint of 
logical completeness rather than practical importance. 
There rieither has been nor certainly at the present time is 
there any considerable body of opinion nor any responsible 
group of spokesmen who believe that the United States 
should immediately and, in every case, demand and, to the 
extent that it is able, enforce the payment of the Allied 
Debt. 

Contractual obligations between sovereign states of finan- 
cial probity and economic distinction are discussed but not 
repudiated. No one of the debtor states is likely to deny 
the contractual quality of the debt, nor fail, in all prob- 
ability, to indignantly disclaim any intention to repudiate 
it. But if, conceivably, any of the debtor states should so 
determine, there would be no means by which the United 
States could compel payment. We should certainly not 
go to war and we should probably not resort to measures 
that lead to war. Congress in constituting the Allied Debt 
Commission and defining its powers, had in mind the con- 
version of a loose demand obligation into a funded security 
of definite interest rate and term of maturity. The act 
may have erred in rigour and inelasticity ; in essence it pre- 
scribed a sound and business-like procedure. But beyond 
~ The opinions herein expressed were set forth by the writer in a paper 


in the New York Times of November 26, 1922. The course of succeeding 
events seem to him to have fortified the argument in every particular. 


conveying the expectation of the United States as to repay- 
ment, the measure carried with it neither intention nor 
power to compel initiation of service. 

The matter in controversy thus narrows: Ought the Al- 
lied Debt to be cancelled or ought it to be collected—intelli- 
gently, even tolerantly, but none the less definitively. 

Facing this alternative I believe that the policy of non- 
cancellation and ultimate collection is the wise and proper 
procedure, and that the contrary course is in violation of 
good morals, sound economics, and wise statesmanship. 


I. 


First as to “morals.” The argument for cancellation on 
this score sets forth that the war was waged by the United 
States and the Allies jointly against a common danger and 
a common enemy; that America’s contribution to the cause 
was treasure just as Europe’s was men; that we profited 
vastly from the participation in swollen war gains ; and that 
now we are seeking to recover from blood-drained associates 
the pound of flesh which dire need induced them to pledge. 

The picture is moving but unconvincing. Were the 
whole case built upon it, the plea might command respect 
even though not gain support. But coming in reinforce- 
ment of economic and fiscal arguments, the advocacy smacks 
in part of the disingenuous, in part of the sanctimonious. 

As a matter of fact, it rests upon a gross misconception of 
the real nature of our advances to the Allies. It conceives 
the United States Government from 1917 to 1920 as a 
swollen proprietor, in possession of great stores of war 
munitions and food stuffs, selling them at highly profitable 
terms to distraught Allies and resolutely refusing at the 
close to abate a penny from the debit account, instead of, 
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in decent generosity, tearing up the evi- 
dence of debt and declaring the trans- 
action closed. 

The real facts are very different. 
From 1914 to 1917 the Allies secured 
their war materials, partly from the 
factories and farms of their own coun- 
tries and other neutrals, partly from 
those of the United States. Payment 
was made alike, to the war producers 
of each country—with accruing profits, 
wages, interest, rent. If there were ex- 
cess gains in the United States there 
were war profits in England and 
France. The essential fact was the 
purchase of war stuffs from the indi- 
vidual producers and payment there- 
for from the war chests. That some of 
these producers were domestic and were 
paid in pounds and francs and some 
were foreign and paid in dollars, 
bought with pounds and francs, does 
not affect the transaction. 

With the entry of the United States 
into the war, the situation underwent 
change in only one particular. There- 
after instead of the Allies paying for 
war purchases in the United States out 
of the proceeds of domestic loans and 
taxes—as they continued to do at home 
and in the neutral states—the United 
States undertook to raise, temporarily 
in their belief, the funds requisite for 
such purchases in this country by tax- 
ing and borrowing from its own citi- 
zens, with definite and explicit engage- 
ment on the part of the Allies for fu- 
ture repayment. It was tactically wise 
that this should be done. The ex- 
changes were supported ; inflation was 
kept within bounds; purchasing econ- 
omies were effected. But it was an al- 
ternative device, though an eminently 
proper one. Had the United States 
advanced not a penny the Allies would 
have been able to acquire their war ma- 
terials direct from American producers, 
even though at far greater cost and 
burden to themselves, precisely as at a 
later day Germany, and even for that 
matter Russia, has been able to finance 
purchases in foreign markets. 

Nine years have passed since the Ar- 
mistice and a balance may now fairly 
be struck. Succinctly this is the exhib- 
it: The Allies purchased ten billions of 
war materials from American produc- 
ers and have not yet in any real sense 
paid the bills. The account has, for 
the time being, been assumed by the 
United States Government through the 
good offices of those citizens who have 
advanced their savings in the form of 
Liberty Bonds, Victory Notes, Treas- 
ury Certificates of Indebtedness, and 
War Savings Certificates. Such ad- 
vances must be remunerated by mini- 
mum interest payment, and the United 
States has been driven to provide the 
sum necessary for this purpose by levy- 
ing taxes to a corresponding amount 
upon its general body of tax-payers. 
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In short, the tax-payers of the United 
States are required to pay annually 
$400,000,000 more than they would 
otherwise do, and this obligation will 
continue until the final liquidation of 
the debt. 

The “moral” aspect of cancellation 
thus presents itself in clearer light. 
We are asked to pardon the debt as an 
act of national altruism or as a belated 
admission that we did not “tote fair” in 
bearing the war burden. 

As to the first, the United States may 
not be lightly accused of sordidness in 
international affairs. The waiver of 
our share in the Boxer Indemnity, the 
more recent contributions to feed Rus- 
sia and clothe Japan, are but instances 
in our record. But irrational prodigal- 
ity is sham generosity. The world has 
little respect for the light-headed citi- 
zen who impulsively subscribes lavish 
sums to foreign missions or to domestic 
charities at the expense of decent pro- 
vision for his own household. To con- 
tribute $400,000,000 a year to lighten 
the tax burden of the peoples of other 
lands is a fine display of national lar- 
gesse. But it must never be disasso- 
ciated from the fact that this is not con- 
tribution from a treasury surplus but 
the proceeds of a corresponding tax 
burden imposed upon our own citizens. 
The question is not one of giving that 
which we have, but of that which we 
have not and can only procure by tax 
imposition. 

It has been suggested that we make 
such a waiver as a beau geste—not as 
something which it is incumbent upon 


us to do, but as an act of grace. It is 
not in this way that international 


comity is bred. The family of nations 
is made up of historic units, politically 
sovereign, economically _ self-reliant, 
each striving for the betterment of its 
own people by wise policies within and 
advantageous intercourse without. If 
catastrophe overtake one — famine, 
flood, or pestilence—there is quick re- 
sponse in aid and succor from the 
others. But beyond this, national self 
respect is not likely to grow by depend- 
ency. No factor has ever played so 
large a part in the civic upbuilding of 
Baltimore as the fine refusal of its citi- 
zens to accept the millions of relief 
funds that poured in after the great 
fire of 1905. It is a sorry opinion to 
entertain of England, France, Belgium, 
Italy, and even of the struggling new 
nationals, to propose that the tax bur- 
dens upon their citizens for the next 
generation shall be lightened by the im- 
position of like additional burden upon 
ourselves. 

The “moral” question thus finally 
resolves itself into the contention that 
cancellation is at most a belated cor- 
rection of escape from a fair share of 
the war costs. It is not easy to write 
of this in terms that do not offer a 
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loop-hole for collateral controversy. 
But the real issue seems to me trans- 
parently clear. 

Wars have occurred from the begin- 
nings of organized society and there is 
little warrant for assuming that an end 
of them has come. Viewed in the retro- 
spect, among the many that accom- 
plished little more for the victors than 
for the vanquished, there loom up cer- 
tain great contests, the outcome of 
which in the longer vista of historical 
perspective meant national gain for 
generations far in excess of the imme- 
diate price in blood and treasure. The 
overthrow of Carthage, the destruction 
of the Armada, the course of the Amer- 
ican revolution, entailed heavy costs 
upon the victor states; but for each in 
turn it assured national existence and 
political sovereignty. The full toll of 
the World War is still to be counted, 
and there is no common denominator 
for its horrors and tragedies. But if 
there is to be large appraisal, let all the 
factors be counted. Of territorial ac- 
quisition and reparation quotas nothing 
need be said. But out of the welter 
France has emerged free from the men- 
ace that for a half century had threat- 
ened to reduce her to a vassal state and 
has attained full stature as the domi- 
nant power of continental Europe. 
England has been left undisputed mis- 
tress of the seas with new safeguards 
for her far-flung empire. Italy has 
gained a strategic position upon the 
Mediterranean almost beyond her 
dreams. Liberty has been won by sub- 
ject peoples and nationality has been 
achieved by dependent groups. 

It is in no sordid calculus but in the 
larger sense of historical result that in 
final reply to the “moral” plea for 
cancellation the doctrine whz donum, 
2bt mpedimentum may be invoked. 


Il. 


Second, as to “economics.” The ar- 
gument for cancellation on this score 
sets forth that our debtors are bank- 
rupt, that they cannot pay now and will 
not be able to pay in any assignable 
time; that even if they had the ability 
to pay, the United States has not the 
capacity to receive inasmuch as pay- 
ment in the only form in which it is 
hypothetically possible would harm us 
more than our debtors. 

The first glaring fallacy which un- 
derlies both parts of this contention is 
that it treats the debt as an aggregate 
demand obligation of which the full 
and immediate repayment is proposed, 
instead of as a funded indebtedness, the 
amortization of which is to be spread 
over a long term of years and only the 
annual interest charge at a sub-market 
rate is involved. 

If the question turned upon the re- 
payment of the aggregate debt “now 
and forthwith,” all that is contended 
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by the cancellation group as to the in- 
ability of the debtor to pay and the 
incapacity of the creditors to receive 
might be granted. But this is clearly a 
puppet of straw, which it is only at- 
tractive to erect because of the pleasing 
ease with which it may be toppled over. 
We are dealing not with a catastrophic 
repayment demand for eleven billion 
dollars but with an annual interest and 
amortization obligation of roughly 
$500,000,000. Is this amount beyond 
the productive ability of the Allies to 
pay and in excess of the absorptive ca- 
pacity of the United States to receive? 
Of the practicability of the debtor ex- 
chequers acquiring command, by appro- 
priate fiscal devices, of such resources, 
if existent, no question is raised. 

As to the economic ability of the 
debtor countries to assume as much as 
may be necessary of an annual interest 
and amortization charge of $500,000,- 
000, I do not believe there is the slight- 
est doubt. Not only is this sum a 
maximum with no allowance for the 
administrative tolerance to be extended 
those countries clearly not able at this 
time to pay; but it includes the amount 
chargeable to Great Britain, roughly 
$200,000,000 a year, which that coun- 
try has definitely assumed and is now 
regularly discharging. The amount in 
real controversy on the score of eco- 
nomic ability is therefore probably not 
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more than $300,000,000 a year. 


It is common to speak of the Allies 
as still economically prostrate. But 
this is a car window generalization, 
which month by month has lost its sig- 
nificance, indeed its correctness. In 
other articles of this series will appear 
detailed evidence of the amazing recu- 
perative power of economic life in the 
war-involved countries. It is certain 
that the productive capacity of these 
countries is rapidly recovering to the 
pre-war level, and that with the general 
course of economic progress this maxi- 
mum will be exceeded. There will be 
recurrent cycles of activity and depres- 
sion but the trend will be upward. 
Likewise I can find no evidence that 
this increase in the “exportable sur- 
plus” has been or will be at the expense 
of a lower standard of life of the popu- 
lation in general. There has been an 
inevitable rebound from post-war ex- 
cesses and the effects of price inflation 
have been felt by specific social groups 
in income redistribution. Those coun- 
tries which in the past have been the 
great capital accumulating reservoirs of 
the world must forego that function 
for a period and devote their surplus 
to the payment of debts instead of to 
the extension of credits. But these do 
not touch the essential facts of the pro- 
ductive capacity. 

It is likely that a substantial part of 
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the debt service will be adjusted by fur- 
ther capital investment, by enlarged in- 
visible credits, even by renewed gold 
exports from new production or exist- 
ing reserves. If space ‘were available 
I should like nothing better than to at- 
tempt to establish these positions. But 
even were these items to aggregate less 
than may reasonably be supposed and 
the requirement for commodity exports 
correspondingly greater, I am unable to 
find either in statistical evidence or eco- 
nomic analysis any adequate warrant 
for the contention that the amount of 
such additional exports required for the 
service of the debt in the manner pro- 
posed by legislative provision and ad- 
ministrative policy exceeds the produc- 
tive capacity of the debtors affected. 

The economic argument however sets 
forth that the “exportable surplus” re- 
quired for the service of the debt is not 
only beyond the ability of the debtors 
to produce but in excess of the capacity 
of the United States to absorb, at least 
without the most serious injury to our 
industrial, agricultural and mercantile 
life. 

Five years ago the argument would 
have had an easier time; today with 
Great Britain actually discharging her 
share of the debt, it suffers rough sled- 
ding. For what is actually transpiring 
is the remittance to and absorption by 
(Turn to page 513) 
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The Constitution Stands the Test of Comparison 


The Two -Main Enemies Are I gnorance and I ndifference 


O person can be admitted to 
the Bar in the United States 
without taking in solemn 
form an oath to protect and 

defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign or 
domestic, and to bear true faith and 
Nor have the 


allegiance to the same. 
any exclusive 


lawyers of America 
claim on such a ceremony. Every pres- 
ident of the United States is required 
to swear, on assuming his office, that 
he will, to the best of his ability, pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion. Every senator and representa- 
tive in Congress does the same. Every 
judge and every officer, great or small, 
whether in the Federal Government or 
in the government of any state, from 
president to postmaster, from governor 
to constable—must pledge himself in 
similar fashion. Even this does not 
exhaust the list, for every naturalized 
citizen has made the same formal 
promise, and although the words are 
somewhat different, the oath which all 
sailors, soldiers and marines must take 
to “bear true faith and allegiance to 
the United States of America and to 
serve honestly and faithfully against 
all their enemies whomsoever” comes 
to the same thing. 

Surely with so many people sworn to 
its support, the Constitution does not 
lack defenders. Certainly no man or 
body of men in the United States can 
overcome it if these defenders do not 
sleep or loiter at their posts. Indeed, 
I for one, do not perceive any open 
enemy of the Constitution whose activi- 
ties need give the American people the 
least concern. I cannot get excited 
about the irresponsible ravings of ir- 
responsible men who invite the Amer- 
ican people to throw away the Con- 
stitution or any of its essential parts 
and accept some patent nostrum in its 
stead. Neither do I dread any foreign 
enemy, whether he comes openly with 
arms in his hands or in more secret and 
subtle ways. 


Enemies Are Ignorance and 
Indifference ° 


The Constitution has but two ene- 
mies, whether foreign or domestic, who 
are in the least to be feared. The first 
of these is ignorance—ignorance of its 
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contents, ignorance of its meaning, ig- 
norance of the great truths on which it 
is founded and of the great things that 
have been done in its name. And the 
second is indifference—the sort of in- 
difference which leads many people, 
otherwise well enough behaved, to ig- 
nore both the rights and duties of cit- 
izenship. 

If one should walk down Main Street 
in any town or city of the United States 
and ask the first one hundred men or 
women he encountered ““What is the 
Constitution of the United States and 
what does it do for you?” how many 
different answers do you think he would 
receive? How much of real under- 
standing would be shown in the re- 
plies? If one could tell that, he would 
know whether or not any real perils be- 
set the Constitution. Such a survey 
would be a much surer barometer than 
a census of all the Reds, Communists 
and cranks who make up the “lunatic 
fringe.” 

No doubt, many could be found, 
especially if they had not been so long 
out of school as to forget their dates, 
who would answer that the Constitu- 
tion is a document prepared by a con- 
vention that met in the City of Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, over which 
George Washington presided ; that the 
Convention finishes its work in Sep- 
tember of the same year, and that the 
result was ratified by the necessary 
number of states in 1788 and put 
into operation in 1789. Here and there 
a statistical mind would rise to report 
that it contained something less than 
four thousand words, with seven orig- 
inal articles and nineteen subsequent 
amendments. And not a few, perhaps, 
would be thinking more of the latest 
amendments especially the eighteenth, 
than of all that went before. Many, 
no doubt, would exhaust their entire 
stock of information in saying that the 
Constitution is a paper describing the 
framework of the National Govern- 
ment, under which we elect president, 
vice-president, senators and congress- 
men. 

But before we criticize the answers 
which others would make to these ques- 
tions, let us stop to think what our own 
would be. “What is the Constitution ? 


How many people have read it from 
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endtoend? What does it do for you— 
not in any vague and general sense by 
making it possible to have a national 
government—but for you as an indi- 
vidual man or woman? What reason 
is there why you should feel any spe- 
cial call to support or defend it? We 
have but a few minutes before us, so 
let me try to suggest an answer in the 
fewest possible words. 


A Rule of Life 


What is the Constitution? In four 
short words, it is a rule of life. Rob- 
inson Crusoe on his desert island needed 
no rule for the life of himself and his 
man Friday. But when men come to- 
gether in any number, they must have 
rules by which to live and governments 
to see that they are observed. The 
Constitution, therefore, undertakes to 
lay down rules for the life of the gov- 
ernment on the one hand and the life 
of the individual citizen on the other. 
It describes not only the sort of gov- 
ernment the American people choose 
to have, but the sort of life an Amer- 
ican citizen chooses to lead. The 
promise to protect and defend the Con- 
stitution means nothing more than ari 
undertaking to see that the American 
Government and American lives shall 
continue according to these rules. 


Five Cardinal Rules 


Without going into details, it may 
safely be said that the cardinal rules 
which the Constitution lays down for 
the American Government, making it 
different from most of the governments 
that had gone before, are five in num- 
ber. They are as follows: 

First. That all power comes from 
the people. They are the masters, the 
government and its officers merely their 
servants. In the language of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, “All govern- 
ments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” And this 
consent they express in the selection of 
representative officers to carry on the 
government in their name. This is the 
tule of popular sovereignty and rep- 
resentative government. 

Second. That the Government of 
the United States can exercise no 
powers except those expressly given to 
it by the Constitution which the people 
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have adopted. It is a rule intended 
to protect the rights of a minority how- 
ever small, against the power of a 
majority however large. One man 
standing on his constitutional rights, 
is by virtue of this rule, stronger than 
a thousand. It is the rule of constitu- 
tional limitations. 

Third. That no man or set of men 
shall ever enjoy such power as oriental 
despots have at one and the same time 
to make the law, to decide whether it 
has been violated and then to execute 
judgment on the violator; that the 
legislative, judicial and _ executive 
powers shall never be exercised by the 
same persons. It is the rule of the sep- 
aration of powers. 

Fourth. That every locality shall 
have the right to look after its own 
affairs, free from outside interference ; 
that only the National Government 
shall deal with national affairs and 
only the states and their subdivisions 
with matters peculiar to themselves. 
It is the great rule of local self-govern- 
ment, and which is well summed up in 
the expression that ours is an inde- 
structible nation of indestructible 
states. 

But may I digress long enough to 
say that the trouble about the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government on the 
functions of the states is the same as 
Mark Twain pointed out with reference 
to the weather. “Everybody complains 
of it, but no one does anything about 
it.” There will always be those who 
find it easier to go to Congress for an 
appropriation than to the legislatures 
of their several States. There will al- 
ways be hot reformers who think a fed- 
eral statute will prove a short cut to 
the goal they have in sight, and their 
own reform so important that every 
other’ governmental principle must 
yield to it. For instance, there is in 
the country today, a studied movement 
to project the Federal Government in- 
to the field of education, perhaps the 
most intimate and important of all the 
duties which the states are called on 
to perform. The process is to be, 
first, the creation of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the 
Cabinet ; second, a series of federal ap- 
propriations to state schools made on 
condition, and, lastly, as a direct and 
inevitable result, control of the public 
schools of the country from Washing- 
ton. Not one syllable of the Constitu- 
tion gives to the Federal Government 
power to levy taxes and disburse money 
to maintain the public schools. No 
doctrine and no program could be so 
subversive of the principle of local 
self-government as this. The Supreme 
Court has declared that the states have 
no power to create a monopoly of edu- 
cation and to deprive the parent of the 
right to choose the school for his child. 


The free school system in the United 
States will be no better served by an 
effort to put it under federal control. 

Fifth and last. In order that these 
tules may be protected and enforced, 
that courts shall have the right to say 
that any Act of Congress, or legis- 
lature, or president, or governor, or 
other person whomsoever, which con- 
travenes the Constitution, is null and 
void, 

Outlines Rights of Citizens 

It is an interesting observation that, 
with the possible exception of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, such restraints 
as the Constitution contains, are im- 
posed upon the government, and that 
such rights as it describes are those of 
the citizen. Accordingly, the Constitu- 
tion lays down for every citizen of the 
United States two great fundamental 
tules. The first is the rule of equality ; 
the second is the rule of freedom. It 
is the rule of equality that every per- 
son born or naturalized in the United 
States shall have as of right all the 
rights and privileges which any other 
citizen enjoys. No titles of nobility 
shall ever be granted to set one man 
or set of men above the rest. No state 
shall by its laws, discriminate against 
citizens of other states. No one shall 
be a slave, or serf or subject to any 
man, but an equal citizen to whom the 
equal protection of the law shall never 
be denied ; and by the equal protection 
of the law, is meant not merely fair 
and impartial trials, but the protection 
of laws that are themselves just and 
equal. 

Wherever the citizen comes in con- 
tact with the law, and wherever the law 
touches the citizen, there shall be no 
distinction of race or creed or condi- 
tion in life. And under the rule of 
freedom, every citizen who is willing 
to obey the laws shall be free to live 
his own life in his own way in pursuit 
of his own interest and desires. So 
long as he respects the rights of his 
fellows, he may think as he will, speak 
in public or in private as he will, and 
worship God in such manner as he pre- 
fers, no matter how many or how few 
may share in his opinions. All that 
he earns by honest means shall be his, 
and no man shall take it from him. 
Neither life, nor liberty, nor property 
shall be taken away from him except 
by due process of law, and if by dis- 
obedience to law he has lost any of 
these rights, no punishment can be im- 
posed upon him until he has had a 
fair and open trial before a jury of 
his equals. Equality and freedom; 
these are the constitutional birthrights 
of every American. 

Experience Favors the Rules 

Such are the basic constitutional 
rules. Are they good or bad? Like 


every other invention of man, they 
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must be tested by the way they work 
in actual practice. Fortunately, they 
have been in operation long enough to 
furnish the test of real experience. 
When they were laid down, the Amer- 
ican people consisted of some three mil- 
lion souls clinging to the Atlantic coast, 
the roaring ocean in their front and 
an unexplored wilderness at the rear. 
Today, more than one hundred mil- 
lion people occupy a continental area 
stretching from ocean to ocean with 
island outposts in either sea. Millions 
of men have been born and died in 
America since that early day and lived 
out their lives according to these rules. 
Millions more have voluntarily crossed 
the ocean to place themselves under 
their protection. Great wars have been 
fought at home and abroad; great 
crises have been encountered and sur- 
passed, and a poor and struggling na- 
tion has become by far the wealthiest 
and probably the most powerful of 
peoples; and through it all, the rules 
which the Constitution contains for its 
government and for its citizens re- 
mained substantially the same. The 
test of experience favors the rules. 


Favorable by Comparison 

Let us try the test of comparative 
conditions. If one were to set out over- 
land today from London for Constan- 
tinople, he would be halted in his two 
thousand mile journey at the frontiers 
of at least six different nations, with 
customs and passports to deal with at 
every one. Here and there, he might 
be forbidden even to enter or remain. 
Yet taking with him all his family and 
all his worldly goods, he could go a 
thousand miles further from New York 
to San Francisco without meeting the 
slightest obstacle or any man who had 
the right to ask for his destination or 
intention. If he were a merchant trad- 
ing from country to country in Europe, 
he would find himself embarrassed at 
every turn by restriction on trade. But 
the American in Maine may trade with 
the American in California as freely 
as with his neighbor across the street. 

In Russia, men’s houses have been 
visited at midnight and the householder 
seized and cast into prison to languish 
for weary months or years, with no 
knowledge of any charge against him, 
or even the formality of a trial. In 
the United States, the house of every 
man is still his castle, and if he be ar- 
rested, it is the duty of any judge to 
whom he may apply, whether the hour 
be noonday or midnight, to cause him 
to be brought forth and the legality of 
his arrest investigated. It is not so 
long in other lands, since men have 
been imprisoned for their religious be- 
liefs and forbidden certain forms of 
public worship. In America, men may 
worship as they will, without just loss 
of any civil, personal or political 
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rights. There are regions in the world 
where a man who is born a serf today, 
will remain a serf tomorrow. He can 
hope for nothing better than to follow 
his ancestral occupation or even to re- 
main a stranger and a sojourner in the 
land as all his fathers were. But it 
is permitted to every American parent 
to hope that his child may lead a broad- 
er and a happier life than he himself 
has ever known. That all these things 
are true, is due primarily to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which 
stands the test of comparison. 

Now the question which this genera- 
tion and every generation of Americans 
must settle for themselves, as their 
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fathers have done before them, is 
whether they are satisfied with these 
rules and are willing still to lead the 
sort of life for which they provide. 
If they are, they will support the Con- 
stitution; if not, they will throw it 
aside for something more to their lik- 
ing. But those who offer such advice 
may fairly be asked what government 
and what manner of life in all the 
world they would prefer. If they tell 
us that we are unhappy, let them name 
those who are happier; if oppressed, 
those who are more free; if poor and 
down trodden, those who are more pros- 
perous. If we are to change our moor- 
ings, let them show us a safer harbor. 


September, 1927 


Aimless discontent will lead us no- 
where. The cracked-brain theories of 
a communistic society may reduce 
everybody but can raise none and vi- 
sions of a happy land far, far away, 
free from toil and weariness and pain, 
belong to the next world and not to 
this. I do not think the Constitution 
is in danger, for above the clamor of 
such idle voices as these, can be heard 
the great chorus of a free, united, pros- 
perous and mighty people, secure in 
their constitutional liberties, confident 
of their destiny and devoted to the 
great instrument which is both the 
source and guardian of all their hap- 
piness. 


Constitution Week 


United States (lubs to Observe Occasion During Week of September 11-17 


By J. L. JOHNS 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PuBLIc AFFAIRS 


UT few men of any genera- 

tion are able to accurately 

interpret the tendencies of their 

times or to predict what will 
happen in the future. America, at the 
beginning, had her theorists ; her public 
men and those of science. Some of 
them saw in part, the destiny of this 
great country of ours, but not one of 
them had a faint image of the twen- 
tieth century. Their object at the time 
the Constitution was written was to 
correct their existing surroundings and 
protect their descendants, if possible, 
from some of the evils they themselves 
had suffered. 

The Constitution is the supreme law 
of the land. We have but few great 
students of the Constitution in public 
life today. Too few of the present 
generation fully appreciate the sac- 
rifices of our forefathers in establish- 
ing our present form of government. 

Kiwanis, realizing this, established 
“Constitution Week” in 1922, to be 
observed by Kiwanis clubs throughout 
the United States, annually. It is to 
be observed this year during the week 
of September 11-17. On September 
17, occurs the one hundred fortieth an- 
niversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution—it was signed September 17, 
1787. One of the objectives of Ki- 
wanis International for the year 1927- 
1928 is: “To promote an intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship 
by: 

“Emphasizing the need for adequate 
instruction in all schools as to funda- 
mental principles of government” ; Vig- 
orously combating destructive influ- 
ences in national life; “Extending our 
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eflorts to secure a universal exercise 
of the franchise at all elections’; 
“Creating a better individual under- 
standing of governmental problems to 
the end that Kiwanians may better as- 
sist in the development of a sound 
public opinion.” 

“Constitution Week” has been ob- 
served by all Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States for the past five years, 
and most of the clubs each year have 
been more active with their program 
for this particular week. This week 
gives to schools, churches, public gath- 
erings, community meetings and radio 
broadcasting stations, an opportunity 
to bring home to their assemblages the 
true meaning of our Constitution. 

As has been the policy of Ki- 
wanis International since “Constitution 
Week” was established, clubs have been 
supplied with a bulletin prepared under 
the supervision of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs for the 
United States, which contains informa- 
tion and suggestions for “Constitution 
Week.” All clubs in the United States 
have received one of these bulletins this 


year. It has been revised each year as 
this committee receives suggestions 


from the clubs after they have held 
their programs. This committee has 
found that the public school, the open 
forum, the industrial and labor organi- 
zations, and other civic groups are 
eager to work with the clubs for in- 
structive programs. 

The public press can do much during 
“Constitution Week” to mould public 
opinion on the Constitution. The Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs urges the writ- 
ing of essays on the Constitution and 


also that oratorical and essay contests 
be held. It will be found when this 
“Constitution Week” is over that the 
student, upon whose shoulders must 
fall the duties and responsibilities of 
government in a few years, will better 
understand our form of government; 
the institutions which have grown up 
under it and will feel much more like 
defending both the government and its 
institutions when occasion arises. 

The clubs should not limit their 
meetings to members only. They 
should interest the community in the 
observance of “Constitution Week.” It 
should include every citizen and all the 
elements in group and community life. 
This week should afford every one an 
opportunity to read and study the Con- 
stitution. It is the supreme law of the 
land and every one should be familiar 
with it. 

Kiwanis has watched, with satisfac- 
tion, during the past five years, the 
keen interest shown in this movement 
by the clubs. It realizes that existing 
dangers in the world today have gained 
momentum because they were not com- 
bated by the truth, and that the only 
peaceful pursuit of happiness can be 
gained through brotherly understand- 
ing of all problems. 

“Constitution Week” has been a suc- 
cess during the past five years. It has 
grown larger and better in its scope 
each year. With the codperation of all 
clubs in the United States it will be big- 
ger and better this year than ever be- 
fore. Let us build a better citizenship. 
As a result of a better citizenship we 
will build a better community in which 
to live; a better state, and nation. 
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Are Athletics Over-Emphasized? 


cA Question That ts Disturbing Educators 


By JOHN L. GRIFFITH, 


CoMMISSIONER OF ATHLETICS, INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE; EXECUTIVE 
Vice-PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION 


HIRTY-ONE years ago the 
late President Eliot of Har- 
vard wrote an article decrying 
the growth in interest that was 
being manifested by Harvard students 
in intercollegiate athletics; twenty 
years ago the Yale faculty met in 
solemn conclave to consider the great 
growth of intercollegiate athletics and 
their consequent menace to the other 
purposes of the University, and last 
December the football coaches in their 
annual convention in. New York City 
and the delegates to the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association in the same 
city discussed questions relating to the 
alleged over-emphasis being placed on 
athletics especially on football. 

That there has been a rapid growth 
in interest in athletics and other physic- 
al activities since the war, no one can 
deny. This has been noted in several 
ways. First, there has been great ac- 
tivity and progress in furthering a 
building program. In the last six 
years, practically every high school, 
academy, college and university has 
either built a new gymnasium, stadium, 
field house, running track or athletic 
field of one sort or another or has im- 
proved the buildings and grounds that 
were provided at an earlier day for 
athletic purposes. This has been due 
to the awakened interest in athletics on 
the part of the students, faculties and 
the public. While a great many 
splendid gymnasiums and athletic 
fields have been paid for out of school 
funds or from state appropriations, the 
profits accruing from football and 
other games have been extensively 
used to provide more equipment for 
athletic uses. The net earnings from 
football alone in ten middle western 
universities last fall approximates 
$2,000,000. All of this money will be 
used for more physical equipment, for 
the maintenance of present equipment 
and for the support of the Physical 
Education departments. If the present 
interest in school and college sport con- 
tinues and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it will not continue, then in 
a few years our educational institu- 
tions will have adequate facilities for 


the promotion of athletics for the 
twenty-five million boys and girls in 
the primary and secondary schools and 








It has been charged: 

That athletic interest 15 inim- 
ical to scholastic interest; 

That the American people are 
giving too much time to training 
their bodies and conserving their 
health ; 

That college athletics have 
been over financed; 

That present publicity given 
athletics 1s bad for the athletes 
and injures the institutions. 

The author has discussed these 
questions in the article; he be- 
lieves that there 1s not more in- 
terest today in football as ap- 
plied to the individual spectator. 
The greater general interest to- 
day 1s due to the fact that more 
people follow the fortunes of the 
team and attend the games than 
formerly. The boys of today 
who cheer their teams in the sta- 
diums do not become any more 
hysterical than did their fathers 
a generation ago over the games 
that were then played before 
smaller crowds and on miniature 
fields. The fact is that the be- 
havior of the crowds in the old 
days at the games suffers by com- 
parison with that of the great 
bodies that attend the games in 
modern times. 

This article may be of special 
interest at this time due to the 
fact that a committee represent- 
ing a small group of university 
professors has recommended that 
the college competition in foot- 
ball be limited to seniors. 

Without doubt this recom- 
mendation 1s based on.the beltef 
that the popularity constitutes a 
menace to educational interests. | 


J 




















in the institutions of higher learning 
in this country. 

Furthermore, the growth in inter- 
est in athletics is shown by the in- 
creasing number of player partici- 
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pants. There are several ways of 
gauging this development. The col- 
leges that have kept attendance 
records for a number of years report 
that more students are being given 
athletic training now than formerly. 
The Y. M. C. A., the Playground and 
Recreation Association and other na- 
tional organizations likewise report 
more activity last year than in any 


other year. The officers of such 
sports organizations as_ golf and 


tennis have also found that more peo- 
ple are playing these games than for- 
merly and the largest manufacturers 
of sporting goods equipment report 
increased business. According to the 
government census of manufactures 
the total value of athletic goods manu- 
factured increased from $31,811,174 
in 1921 to $41,797,075 in 1923 show- 
ing a 31.4 per cent increase over a two 
year period. Some of the educational 
institutions are now requiring their 
students to enroll for athletic training 
which shall continue throughout their 
four undergraduate years. This in- 
sures 100 per cent participation. The 
enactment of similar regulations 
throughout our educational institu- 
tions can not be too warmly recom- 
mended. 


As regards the manifest interest on 
the part of our people in athletics as 
shown by the attendance at games and 
contests of various sorts, little need 
be said. Fifty thousand people wit- 
nessed the skating races in one of 
the Chicago parks. The size of the 
crowds attending the basketball games 
throughout America is quite general- 
ly limited by the seating capacity 
of the buildings in which the games 
are played. Many of our universi- 
ties are now building field 
or gymnasiums large enough to ac- 
commodate what would have been 
typical football crowds twenty years 
ago. The spectator interest at the 
football games last fall was the great- 
est in the history of the sport. In 
short it may safely be claimed that not 
only are more persons actively engaged 
in athletics today than formerly but in 
addition more people are seeking enjoy- 
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ment now than before by watching oth- 
eTs play. 

Another indication of the growing 
interest in sports is provided by the 
newspapers. Formerly news 
seldom, if ever, found a place outside 
ot the sports columns; today a great 
deal of attention is being given to 
athletics by newspaper editors and fre- 


Sports 


quently sports stories are found on the 
front pages of the metropolitan papers ; 
the size of the sports sections has been 
materially increased. Since the news- 
papers attempt to supply a public de- 
mand, we may well conclude that more 
people are reading the sports stories 
now than read similar stories in other 
days. 

With all of the evident increase in 
popularity and interest in athletics, the 
question quite naturally arises as to 
whether or not we are over-emphasizing 
sports. This question is to be expected 
especially since the public reads ac- 
counts of the vast sums of money paid 
in by spectators at the stadium gates. 
We as a people are fearful of ex- 
tremes. Some one has said that God 
must have liked the common people 
because he made so many of them. 
Many of us being mediocre prefer me- 
diocrity. We are suspicious of the man 
of great wealth but we pity the man 
who can’t make a living. We are equal- 
ly contemptuous of extreme material- 
ism or of fanatical idealism. We note 





the popularity of athletics and wonder 
if something should not be done about 
it. This question as to whether ath- 
letics are being over-emphasized may 
be viewed from several aspects. 

First. Is athletic interest inimical to 
scholastic interest? Is there an antag- 
onism between physical education and 
the so-called academic education? Any 
reasonable answer to this must be based 
on a general agreement regarding the 
purpose of education. Some there are 
who believe that the sole function of 
the school and the college is the ad- 
vancement of intellectualism or scho- 
lasticism. The world has tried one 
experiment in scholasticism. The 
scholastics, by the way, held in con- 
tempt everything but the intellect and 
frowned upon all forms of physical 
expression. There are others who be- 
lieve that it is the function of the 
school and college to train for citizen- 
ship. The latter believe that athletics 
may be used as a medium for develop- 
ing qualities of character that are not 
measured in either an intelligence or 
physical test,—qualities, however, that 
are just as important as physical fit- 
ness and superior intelligence. A man 
may have a splendid body and be a 
menace to society or he may have a 
beautifully developed body and a well 
trained mind and still be a dangerous 
member of society. The ascetics be- 
lieved that they could exalt the mind 


and spirit by torturing the body but 
we are more and more coming to be- 
lieve, that it is not necessary to scourge 
the body or neglect the spirit in the in- 
terest of intellectualism. 


It is not clear that 
standards in our colleges twenty-five 
years ago when comparatively few 
spectators witnessed the games, was 
superior to that of today when many 
thousands watch the great contests. It 
has never been proven that non-athietic 
nations such as China, Spain and Rus- 
sia have contributed more to the intel- 
lectual life of the world or to the 
world’s progress than such athletic na- 
tions as ancient Greece, Great Britain 
and the United States. Neither has it 
ever been shown that the colleges with 
small athletic fields are graduating 
more intellectual giants than the uni- 
versities that have built large stadiums. 

It is interesting to try to see what 
are the real reasons in the minds of 
the men who charge that there is an 
antagonism between athletics and schol- 
arship and to understand why’ they 
believe as they do. Robinson in his 
“Mind in the Making” suggests that 
we usually have good reasons for some 
of our beliefs but that the good rea- 
sons are not always the real reasons for 
our believing as we do. I am con- 
vinced that many people are destructive 
minded if I may use that expression. 
They see much misery and unhappiness 
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in the world and then viewing those 
who are more fortunately situated they 
let themselves believe that if they could 
make all people miserable and unhappy 
they would somehow improve the lot of 
all of the unfortunate people in the 
world. Russia has been trying this 
method of ameliorating conditions but 
it is not yet clear that when she killed 
the successful doctors, lawyers, and 
business men, the lot of the unsuccess- 
ful was measurably improved. 

These people who believe that ath- 
letic interest is antagonistic to scholas- 
tic interest note that many people who 
are interested enough in athletics to 
attend football games do not show the 
same enthusiasm for scholastic activi- 
ties and they evidently believe that if 
they could make it impossible for men 
to watch football games that thus they 
could force them to attend other things. 
Let us imagine for a moment that this 
were possible and that the scholastics 
accomplished their purpose and human 
nature was so changed that 50,000 peo- 
ple would assemble to hear a lecture on 
molecules or chromosomes. Then I 
dare say there would be some who if 
they could would put a stop to this 
thing so as to make the people inter- 
ested in music. If in turn the interest 
in music grew until it was necessary to 
build auditoriums seating 75,000 peo- 
ple who would listen to the musical 
programs then there would be others 
who would destroy music so as to make 
the people give attention to other 
things. The man who is constructively 
minded, works assiduously to promote 
the thing that engrosses his attention 
by a building up process. He does not 
waste his time in tearing down other 
activities or interests. If society today 
is on a lower level than we would have 
it, perhaps it is because for something 
like a half a million years our ancestors 
lived as savages and the race has only 
for a comparatively short time been 
civilized. No one can quarrel with the 
man who would create in the minds of 
men more appreciation for art and lit- 
erature. If he thinks however, that he 
can make people flock to the art gal- 
leries and the libraries by closing the 
stadiums we might well challenge his 
conclusions. The fact is, regrettable 
yet nevertheless true, that many who 
decry athletic over-emphasis are jealous 
because there is not a like over-empha- 
sis for certain other things dear to the 
hearts and minds of those who lament. 

Looking at this question from an- 
other aspect, it is necessary for us to 
consider whether the American people 
have given too much time to training 
their bodies and conserving their 
health. A study of the draft statistics 
which revealed that one-half of our 
young men of military age were physi- 


‘cally defective should answer this nega- 


tively and conclusively. We cannot 
entirely correct this condition by ath- 
letics but it goes without saying that 
the healthiest people are those who take 
some time for play and recreation. I 
am not unmindful that it is repeatedly 
charged that our outstanding athletes 
die prematurely because of their so- 
called athletic excesses. In other words, 
there are those who believe that the 
strong die young. This conclusion is 
not warranted, however, by the studies 
which have been made by Dr. Meylan 
and others who have studied this ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly the play instinct is 
over-developed in some children and 
under-developed in others. We need 
to place sensible restrictions on playing 
schedules, the amount of time to be 
given to athletics and we further should 
see that the athletics elected by the boy 
are the kind that fit his particular need. 
On the other hand we should also see 
to it that the several million boys and 
girls in our educational institutions 
that are now neglected are given ade- 
quate physical education. I dare say 
that not over one-half of the college 
students and not over one-fifth of the 
public school children are being reached 
by a program of organized and super- 
vised athletics. If any one thinks that 
athletics have reached their peak in 
development let him ponder these 
things. 

Another phase of this question re- 
lates to the matter of athletic financ- 
ing. Years ago when very little at- 
tention was given to athletics by educa- 
tors, the students organized their 
games, found playing fields as best 
they could and financed their athletic 
activities with such help as they might 
get from business men and the student 
body. In only a comparatively few 
instances were athletic buildings and 
grounds provided by school boards and 
college trustees. The athletic directors, 
the chairman of the faculty athletic 
committee, and the students persisted 
in their efforts to promote outdoor 
sports and as athletics grew in popular 
favor the admission receipts from the 
games likewise were enlarged. Today 
in many of the larger universities the 
profits from the football games are 
adequate to finance not only intercol- 
legiate and intramural athletics, but 
also the required physical education 
program and to provide better playing 
equipment in the way of fields, build- 
ings and better game facilities. In the 
majority of institutions football is the 
only sport that shows an appreciable 
profit. Since considerable money does 
accrue to the athletic associations 
through the medium of football there 
has been a great deal of discussion re- 
garding this matter. There are several 


ways of looking at the question. Some 
one has estimated that in 1922 the 
endowment for institutions of higher 
learning in round figures was $500,- 
000,000. That year, however, the 
American people spent $750,000,000 
for cosmetics, perfumes and cigars. 
This was fifty per cent in excess of 
the endowment figures. We _ spent 
$600,000,000 for soft drinks and ice 
cream that year, $800,000,00 for cigar- 
ettes and $50,000,000 for chewing 
gum. This last amount was one hun- 
dred per cent in excess of the average 
gift or donation for educational pur- 
poses. While definite figures are not 
available regarding the amount of mon- 
ey taken in last fall at football games 
it has been estimated at from $10,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000. This is not a 
startling sum since it represents not 
more than eighteen cents per person in 
the United States. 


Shall we condemn football because 
it has been conducted at a profit rather 
than at a loss? There are some who 
are suggesting that we should do some- 
thing to make football less attractive 
because it has brought in too large 
financial returns. There are some who 
would apply this same philosophy to 
business. They would condemn the 
man of great wealth because he has 
succeeded in building up his organi- 
zation or business until it yielded very 
great profit. Society has a right to in- 
sist that every business man shall ac- 
cumulate wealth only by legitimate 
methods and possibly society has a right 
to inquire whether his profits are prop- 
erly expended. I doubt, however, if 
many of us believe that production 
should be limited on the ground that 
great success is dangerous to society. 
It is not charged by those who under- 
stand the administration of college ath- 
letics that it is wrong to obtain money 
by charging admission fees and not 
many believe that the profits are wasted 
or that individual players or coaches 
get the money. It is un-American to 
condemn football alone because it is 
conducted at a profit. If a college or 
university were conducting an endow- 
ment campaign and it was understood 
that the various departments of the 
institution would be endowed from the 
money thus accumulated and salaries 
of the professors in these departments 
substantially increased I doubt if there 
would be any serious objection to the 
big football games if the profits from 
the season were to be donated to the 
endowment fund. Many newspaper 
editors have this year suggested that 
our college athletics have become com- 
mercialized. There has been a great 
deal of loose usage of this word “com- 


(Turn to page 512) 





Conserving the Value of Classified Advertising 


Information Service -Adds Power to -Advertising’s Little Giant 


HE classified advertisement is 
the little giant of advertising. 
In a very few lines it tells the 
seller's story to the buyer who 
has turned to that classification be- 
cause he is in the market. So direct 
and so immediate is the contact that it 
has become a highly important factor 
in newspaper operation. Shrewd ad- 
vertisers have learned its potency; 
publishers have realized its importance 
as a stable source of income and as an 
additional circulation factor. Many 
newspaper men who know advertising 
have pointed out that a well-written 
classified advertisment finds readers 
because it is news, briefly and simply 
told, set up in a format which enables 
the reader to find what interests him. 
As business grows, the importance 
of classified advertising to business in- 
creases in direct ratio. In advertising 
for employees it becomes increasingly 
important that a classified inser- 
tion shall be read by the type of 
candidates desired. Every factor 
which causes the likely candidate 
for employment to pass by the 
classified section of a newspaper 


By D. A. KEMBLE 


ManaGEr, CLASSIFIED SERVICE 
Nationa Betrer Business BuREAU 


Readers soon learn, too, to look with 
suspicion upon those advertisements 
containing large earning statements, 
they having found by experience that 





One of the Objects of 
Kiwanis International 


0. PROMOTE the adoption 

and the application of | 
higher social, business, and pro- 
fessional standards. 











in most instances such amounts do not 
represent the average man’s capacity, 
but rather an amount which the adver- 
tiser has estimated, or which possibly 
one person has been able to earn for a 
certain period. One newspaper reader’s 
reaction to classified advertising as a 





The Press Protects 
Its Readers!! 


The Classified Section of a newspaper requires more 





censorship than possibly any other part of the paper, 
as it is the place where fake get-rich-quick schemes are 
usually promoted. 

Until the advent of The National Better Business 
Bureau, newspapers were unable to check up on these 
fake schemers. Hence the public was preyed on by fake 
schemes of every nature, thru these columns. The 
function of The National Better Business Bureau is to 
investigate all propositions offered to newspapers for 
publication, and send a bulletin on each case to news- 
»apers who belong to the National Association (of which 

he Press is a member), 


takes money from the paper and 
its advertisers. Men and women 
who answer “help wanted” adver- 
tisements, merely to be offered 
courses of home study, or bamboo 
fountain pen home work schemes, 
turn to another paper or to other 
leads to new employment. Inves- 
tors with small capital who are 
offered hare-brained yroposals yee 
aged : P P ee / Every month The Press refuses a good many dollars’ 

upon responding to “business op- worth of this kind of business, because we feel that it 

ae ee 5 . 7 is unfair to our readers and would be a betrayal of 
portunities” tend to invest their their confidence. 
capital elsewhere. 

“Salesman and agents wanted” 
advertisements that on their face 
offer employment to salesmen at a 
stated amount per week, and a car 
furnished “free,” when in fact, 





WHEN YOU HAVE A WANT—CALL THE PRESS FIRST 
There 1s No Substitute for Circulation 


WANT-AD HEADQUARTERS 6-6800 





thing so funny, let alone try to make 
anything on it. Almost all of the ads 
are fakes.” 

This cuts down the class and the 
volume of returns on classified inser- 
tions. It breaks down the confidence 
of the advertiser in the usefulness of 
the publication. Ultimately it affects 
the publishers’ revenue from this 
source, 

A number of newspapers have 
realized this so fully that they have 
organized systematic investigations of 
local classified advertising, for the 
protection of their readers and of other 
advertisers. In this they have had 
much help from Better Business Bu- 
reaus in more than forty cities. On 
the larger papers, such a service has 
paid its own way because it has in- 
creased the confidence of the public in 
the paper’s classified advertising and 

therefore increased the use of 

classified space by both local and 
| national advertisers. Even these 

investigations, however, have sel- 
dom enabled the most wide-awake 
classified advertising managers to 
keep track of out-of-town adver- 
tisers. In some instances an inno- 
cent-seeming insertion placed by 
an agency with fair credit rating 
has masked unequivocal fraud. 
In others the advertisement and 
the follow-up are so divergent as 
to constitute an irritating hoax on 
the reader. 

Nine months ago the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers asked the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, 
Inc. what aid it could render those 
newspapers in the United States 
and Canada which desire to keep 
their classified columns free from 
fraud, and from misleading or 
confusing insertions. The answer 











the employment offered is on a 
commission basis and the car is 
only furnished after a_ certain 
amount of goods has been sold, 
lead to disappointment on the part of 
the individual looking for work, and 
eventually result in a lessening of his 
confidence in such advertising and its 
medium. 


whole, as a result of having answered 
one advertisement for home work, only 
to be solicited to purchase a knitting 
device which later proved unsatisfac- 
tory, follows: “I really never saw any- 
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How the Memphis Press (now the Press-Scimitar) adver- 
tised the Classified Service to its readers and advertisers 


of the National Better Business 
Bureau is the operation today of 
a specific information service, not 
only to members of the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers, but to a selected list which 
totals 1050 newspapers. 

The keystone of this service consists 
of some fifteen bulletins each week, 
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based upon investigations of classified 
advertisements which have been of- 
fered to newspapers in various cities. 
These bulletins do not comment on the 
advertisements. They reproduce the 
text and they show what the follow-up 
discloses. Usually the inaccuracy, the 
misrepresentation, or the ambiguity, 
is obvious. The classified advertising 
manager is thus enabled to apply the 
censorship rules of his particular 
newspaper. At this writing 325 bulle- 
tins have been issued as the result of 
600 investigations. 

Supplementing this, the National 
Better Business Bureau has already 
answered 925 inquiries from news- 


as the second, from the Anaherm 
(California) Bulletin is characteristic 
of the expressions of the papers that 
serve a smaller community. 

From the Manager of The Tribune 
Company : 

“We have found your bulletins re- 


WANTED—MALE HELP 


RELIABLE MAN in every town and 
city to distribute free samples, 
advertising matter, ete. No sell- 
ing. Experience unnecessary. 
Outdoor work. Average pay $8 
per day. Write quickly for con- 
tract. Supervisor Colombe, 5153 
North Clark St., Chicago, III. 


The Innocent Advertisement 
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tices are of real value.” 

From the Manager of The Anaheim 
Bulletin: 

“We wish to express our hearty ap- 
proval for the manner in which you 
are presenting the newspapers a clear 
concise report on various undesirable 
and misleading advertisements which 
only serve to reflect back on the news- 
paper that publishes them.” 

Readers of this magazine may be 
interested to find out how this service 
is applied by the classified managers 
of their favorite newspapers. There 
are no strings to this service, and there 
is no “big stick” behind it. It is typi- 
cal of the specialized services which 
the National Better 





paper classified adver- 
tising managers con- 


Tso a ae 
| Business Bureau is es- 





cerning copy which has 


NATIONAL BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU, we. 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS of THE WORLD 


tablishing for Ameri- 
can business wherever 
the cash drawer value 





been submitted to 
them. 
Warning also has 


been issued concerning 
out-and-out frauds 
whose authors have 
subsequently suspend- 
ed operations by invi- 
tation of the Post Of- 
fice Department. This 


SUBJECT: 


is perhaps the most 
sensational but not 
necessarily the most 


valuable feature of the 
service. A number of 
newspapers which 
formerly attempted to 
maintain no standards 
for their classified de- 
partments now take 
pride in the fact that 
such copy is today as 
trustworthy as the dis- 


copy: 


$5.00. 


383 MADISON AVE. @ NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


November 4, 1925. 
National Distributors Association, Inc., 
5153 North Clark Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


OFFERING: Memberships. 


“RELIABLE min in every town and city to distribute 
free samples, advertising mtter, etc. Wo selling. 
Experience unnecessary. Outdoor work. Average pay 
$8 per day. Write quickly for contract." 


The above advertisement has been offered to newspapers for insertion in the Help 
Wanted Male and Agents Wented columns, over the names “Supervisor Hansen, 5153 
North Clark Street, Chicago,” and "Supervisor Colombe,” at the same address. An 
lavestigation by the National Better Business Bureau disclosed that these two men 
are officers of the National Distributors Association, Inc., at 5153 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, and that the following ie the offer made to respondents to the 


The work is that of distributing samples and circulars, sent to the @pplicant by 
the National Distributors Association, Inc., which claims to have "close contact 
with the thousands of minoufacturers wanting house-to-house distributing work done", 
and therefore able to supply its members in all parte of the United States. In 
order to get started doing this work, the applicant must become a member of the 
Nationel Distributors Association, Inc., the annual membership dues of which are 
The Association explains this requirement by: 


of public confidence, 
and the protection of 
sound advertising and 
selling practice, are 
understood and = ap- 
plied. It is conducted 
as a business activity, 
simply and _ methodi- 
cally, without brass 
bands, muck-raking, or 
revival methods, and 
in a manner to build, 
and not destroy, the 
confidence of the con- 
sumer and investor in 
legitimate business. 
Recently, using as 
a guide the material 
and experience gleaned 
from a year’s work, the 
National Better Busi- 





play col umns. 2 Stand- "We cannot get you started before you become a member because our Ness Bureau formu- 

ards of classification contracts with manufacturers specify that the work must be done by lated certain recom- 
members Only so as to avoid drifters or floaters - so do not ask us ‘ . ee 

frequently have shown to change our plen because we have no control over this requirement.” mendations for policies 

improvement. S ome Ta the contract for membership to be filled out by the prospective distributor, he governing classified in- 

legitimate advertisers agrees to pay the Association $5.00 additional after he has earned $1,500.00 in sertions. These were 
° ° this work. : 

whose insertions were presented to the Associ- 

ambiguous (and prob- NATIONAL BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU. ation of Newspaper 

a b 1 y -unprofitable) nairprinlncnstniencetonh hctasta Classified Advertising 

have learned to say The Report Managers and unani- 
rhe , , Ralph J. Ralston, alleged originator and former owner of the National S e ; : 

what ; they mean 50 Distributors Association, together with Ray V. Warman, Francis F. Hansen mousl é adopted by that 

that it cannot be mis- and Marcel H. Colombe were recently indicted in Chicago, Illinois, charged membership at its meet- 
with an alleged use of the United States Mails in the furtherance of a ' $ 1: gin 

understood. scheme to defraud. ing in Philadelphia in 








A few of the classi- 
fied advertising managers who receive 
this service have not yet learned to 
use it. That they are neglecting a veri- 
table quick asset of newspaper busi- 
ness is indicated by the comment of 
publishers who have written to the 
National Better Business Bureau urg- 
ing the continuance of Classified Ad- 
vertising Service. The Press of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, advertises it to its 
readers in a three-column display. Of 
the two letters which follow, the firs*, 
from the Chicago Tribune, is as typi- 
cal of those from metropolitan dailies, 


porting the activities of firms whose 
operations might be prejudicial to 
reader confidence to be of considerable 
value in fore warning us of advertis- 
ing that would not be acceptable ac- 
cording to our rules. 

Our regulations do not admit the 
acceptance without investigation of 
copy similar to that covered by most 
of your bulletins. However, advertis- 
ers occasionally attempt to conceal the 
true character of their offers by sub- 
mitting copy worded in an ambiguous 
manner, and it is then that your no- 


os _ June, 1926. Many 
other newspapers, not members of the 
Association, have signified their ap- 
proval of the standards, and have 
adopted them. 

The recommendations are funda- 
mental, relating to correct classifica- 
tion, phraseology (avoidance of mis- 
leading or ambiguous statements) and 
a clear definition of what “Help 
Wanted” means to the consumer reader. 

Such standards of practice are fa- 
miliar already to many newspapers, and 
these as well as others have adopted 
them. 








Industrial Education in High Schools 


-A Subject ‘Related to Kiwanis (lubs’ -Activity 


By E. E. BERGMAN 


SuPERVISOR, DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


N presenting this subject I shall 
make some reference to the gen- 
eral educational and 
while that subject is about indus- 
trial education, I would make it clear 
that I am not opposed to the objectives 
of general education. There appears 
to be a persistent sentiment among 
some of our educators that the intro- 
duction of industrial education into our 
public school system will destroy many 


scheme, 


of our time-honored policies which have 
become so well established in their 
minds that to question them borders 
on the sacrilegious. I do not deprecate 
general education; I acclaim it for 
those who are qualified to receive it. 
However, I do believe that when we 
use the word “education” today it must 
be given a larger meaning than our 
earlier conceptions led us to believe it 
contained. Our understanding of edu- 
cation must broaden with the develop- 
ment of our social and economic life. 
Because in the final analysis education 
must have its basis in social and eco- 
nomic activity. 

Industrial education in our public 
schools does not retard, nor interfere 
with the general academic program. 
Rather does it coéperate with the larger 
program to the end that a greater num- 
ber of our youth might be served. 

Let us briefly consider the meaning 
and purpose of education. To arrive 
at something definite let us consult the 
opinions of men who have given this 
matter very serious thought. Here we 
find a man who stands high in the edu- 
cational world saying that education 
means the preparation of a life to be 
assimilated by the form of govern- 
ment under which he lives, which in 
our case is a democracy. A very high 
sounding form of expression. Un- 
doubtedly it means much but its sig- 
nificance is so vague that we become 
confused when we try to find its appli- 
cation. Another takes the position that 
education is a thought stimulating 
process, or a form of mental gymnas- 
tics. Undoubtedly this contains much 
virtue. Still another asserts that mind 
culture is the basis of education. Others 
say that it involves discipline, mental 
application, concentration, codperation 


Pusiic ScHOOLS OF SALEM, OREGON 


and what not. All these contain well 
deserved virtue, yet all are vague, in- 
definite and lacking from the stand- 
point of completeness and satisfaction. 
Perhaps we shall never arrive at a sat- 
isfactory understanding of the meaning 
of education. 

While in attendance upon a confer- 
ence of educators, this matter came up 








HERE are ideas ex- 

pressed in this article 

which Kiwantans can con- 
sider in relation to the general 
Kiwanis objective of working in 
the field of vocational guidance 
and placement. The subject is 
also of concern relative to the 
curriculum offered to high school 
students. 
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for discussion and I made bold to ask 
a well informed professer if the pur- 
pose of education was not to prepare 
an individual for the activities of life. 
While he was not satisfied with “social 
or economic efficiency” as a good defi- 
nition of education, yet he was willing 
to admit that such elements were there- 
in contained. This man is highly 
educated in the old school but he made 
the statement that he places an indict- 
ment against his education because it 
did not direct him into the verities of 
life. He asserted that in some respects 
our present form of education is mis- 
leading; that in many aspects it con- 
tains promises which can never be ful- 
filled; holds out prospects that can 
never be realized. 

I had the pleasure of a visit with 
one of our prominent educators re- 
cently and in the course of our conver- 
sation he asserted that thousands of 
young men in our country have college 
educations and are wondering what it 
is all about. His position was that 
many have a college education but do 
not know what to do with it. 

The modern trend is toward the opin- 
ion that education must contain some- 
thing with real meat in it. It must 
have some positive relation to success- 
ful and efficient living; it must make 
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some connection with economic values ; 
by it one must be led into a very vital 
relation with or conception of the veri- 
ties of every day living. That because 
of it he who works will be a better 
worker; he who thinks will be a better 
thinker; and he who works and thinks 
is an educated man. Working and 
thinking are inseparable companions. 

Recently a college president was 
called upon to address a graduating 
class. His subject was “I have come 
that you might have life.’ In my 
humble judgment his subject was the 
best definition of education which has 
ever been offered. If education does 
not mean life it has no meaning, and 
if it does include all of life it lacks 
completeness. In as much as indus- 
trial education bears a vital relation to 
the serious economic activities of life 
it has justification for being classified 
with things educational. Further, it 
seeks to enlarge and enrich our present 
educational movement. 

Recently a plan was consummated 
whereby the youth of our country 
might have an opportunity to become 
trained in many of the skilled occupa- 
tions. It was discovered that some of 
the skilled trades of modern industry 
lend themselves readily to the require- 
ments of school and pedagogy. Under 
the Smith-Hughes law enacted by our 
Federal congress any local school board 
may receive a subsidy if in its judg- 
ment the introduction of classes for 
industrial training appears advisable. 
It is interesting to note some of the 
evident circumstances which led to the 
enactment of this law. Here are some 
facts. There never was a time in the 
history of our country when there was 
such a shortage of genuinely trained, 
skilled workers. This was found to 
be the case when the war broke out 
and we found ourselves in a national 
emergency. We needed skilled men 
and found that we had a very limited 
supply. You will recall that we were 
informed by our military leaders that 
the submarine and aeroplane would be 
the deciding factors in that great con- 
flict, and we did not have the human 
element in sufficient number and qual- 
ity to meet the situations We did 
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possess a complication of industrial 
machinery and automatic production 
processes, but almost too late we re- 
alized that no machine, no matter how 
nearly it may approach human genius 
can ever take the place of the human 
element. In that crisis the Federal 
Board For Vocational Education was 
born, and immediately schools and 
training camps were created over night, 
and an army of young men were put 
to the task of learning in a limited 
fashion, skilled operations. How well 
they wrought is attested by the result 
of that world catastrophe in its final 
consummation. We won the war, but 
it was a blood sweating experience. 
And why so much blood-sweating? Be- 
cause we needed industrially trained 
men, men who could supply the imple- 
ments of warfare to their royal brethren 
who were out upon the battlefield fight- 
ing; men who could turn out shot and 
shell; construct aeroplanes; manufac- 
ture cannon; and build ships at the 
supply base. We learned by that con- 
flict that a war must be fought with 
shop trained men in our munition fac- 
tories as well as with men in the 
trenches. 

Another matter which must have 
guided the framers of this law was 
that not only are skilled men becom- 
ing rare, but wages in this respect never 
were so attractive and the quality of 
workmanship so poor. We can not 


overestimate the value of quality in 
workmanship in the hour of national 
crisis, nor dare we deprecate it when 


we strike our economic average. We 
must have quality today as we enter 
into the even tenor of our activities, 
but the striking fact remains that com- 
petent workers of high quality can not 
be found to meet the demand. This is 
due to the fact that big production in 
industry has struck this country with 
a bang, and there is little or no time in 
its program for the training of recruits. 
This rests with the schools, and it 
should be so. Training in skilled trades 


-involves school methods, policies and 


processes. The journeyman in the 
shop or factory has no time, much less 
ability, to teach an apprentice. The 
journeyman is paid on the basis of his 
production, and the employer succeeds 
in the enterprise in proportion to the 
production of the journeyman. In 
other words the school shop has not 
become a part of our industrial life. 

Here are some further facts which 
must have been in the minds of the 
framers of the law. ‘Approximately 
2,000,000 children arrive at a given age 
annually. One-half of the children of 
sixteen years and under seventeen, years 
have left school either in that year of 
age or at some younger age. Of those 
classified as eighteen years of age more 
than three-fourths have left school. 
The number gainfully employed in the 
ages fourteen and fifteen years may be 
estimated for 1918 as being approxi- 
mately 800,000 boys and 400,000 
girls.” 

In the face of these figures is it un- 
reasonable to assume that the earlier 


methods of education are not meeting 
the needs of our young people? Here 
we find one million and a quarter of 
our young people have left school at a 
very tender age. Why? Here we 
find a young chap in the latter years 
of his elementary school life giving up 
the battle. I do not assume that the 
system of education under which he 
lives is wholly to blame. There may 
be many contributing causes for this 
loss of school attendance, but I do as- 
sert that the system is partly to blame. 
The position I take is this: There is a 
certain amount of elementary academic 
training that may be applicable to prac- 
tically all normal children. This train- 
ing may continue up to the seventh or 
eighth grade, where the limit of capac- 
ity for such training is just about 
reached. Ability to engage in orthodox 
subjects has become exhausted and in- 
terest begins to die a lingering death. 
A chap at this age in many instances 
no longer thinks in terms of “readin’, 
writin’ & ’rithmetic,” and the school, 
unfortunately, has nothing else to offer. 
He is now beginning the development 
of a personality which calls for an op- 
portunity for expressing hitherto un- 
known elements, and too often, the 
school has nothing with which to meet 
this demand. His inability to abide 
by the requirements of the course of 
study becomes a source of dismay and 
discouragement, but he struggles on for 
a few weeks or months, but finally gives 
up in despair. Next month his grade 
(Turn to page 514) 
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URING the past century and 
a half of our national life 
the interests of the rural and 
urban elements of our popu- 
lation have been so successfully har- 
monized and codrdinated that the 
relationship has been one of whole- 


some and more or less unconscious 
unity. If enlightened public sentiment 


were expressed in the matter it would 
reflect an earnest desire for a contin- 
uation of that happy state of affairs. 
Without reservation we stand squarely 
for the principles of social and econom- 
ic quality as between rural and urban 
people. The idea of an agricultural 
peasantry is obnoxious to our tradition- 
al conceptions and incompatible with 
our democratic form of government. 

But evidences are at hand which in- 
dicate that the equilibrium has been 
disturbed. The agricultural problem 
looms large upon the horizon. There 
is apprehension that class consciousness 
and attempts at class rule are on the 
ascendency. Kiwanis International has 
committed itself to an effort to bring 
about a better understanding and more 
friendly relation between the farmer 
and the city man. Other urban or- 
ganizations have displayed their con- 
cern in similar ways. Congress is 
struggling with legislative relief and 
the national administration is giving 
the subject thoughtful and sympathetic 
consideration. 

If we but possessed the wisdom to 
appraise the difficulties accurately and 
devise for them a certain remedy, then 
action would be speedily taken, but 
human judgment falters before a prob- 
lem of such magnitude and complexity. 
Opinions differ sharply both as so the 
condition and as to the remedy. We 
must content ourselves with diligent 
searching after the truth and maintain 
confidence that an equitable adjustment 
will be the ultimate outcome of our 
well disposed public attitude. 

Approximately one-third of our peo- 
ple reside upon farms in the open 
country. A recent Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture tells us that 
28 per cent of the people in gainful 
occupations in the United States are 
engaged in agriculture. The Secretary 
of Commerce is quoted as saying that 


60 per cent of our commerce and indus- 
try revolves about the farm. Agricul- 
tural products constitute 50 per cent 
of our total exports in foreign trade. 
The value of farm property in the 
United States is greater than the com- 
bined capital invested in manufactur- 
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ing industries, railroads, banks, and 
coal mines. An inscription etched in 
the stone above the entrance to the 
union depot in Washington, D. C., de- 
scribes the farm as: “The best home 
of the family, main source of national 
wealth, foundation of civilized soci- 
ety.” These few statements will suffice 
to remind us that agriculture is politi- 
cally, socially and economically impor- 
tant. 

Now is it necessary to dwell upon 
the mutuality of interests of rural and 
urban people? The statement of John 
Quincy Adams still covers the case as 
well as the many that have since been 
made. He said: “The great interests 
of an agricultural, commercial and 
manufacturing nation are so linked in 
unison together that no permanent 
cause of prosperity to one of them can 
operate without extending its influence 
to the others. All of these interests are 
alike under the protecting power of leg- 
islative authority and the duties of the 
representative bodies are to conciliate 
them in harmony together.” 
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When we contemplate our agricul- 
ture in its entirety and when we con- 
sider it in a comparative way with that 
of other countries of the world we have 
cause for gratification. Of the 52,000,- 
000 square miles of land in the world, 
approximately one-fifteenth is included 
in the United States and outlying pos- 
sessions, and of the 1,722,000,000 peo- 
ple occupying the world’s land area, 
we have one-fifteenth under our domin- 
ion. We have the largest quantity of 
land under cultivation, of any of the 


world powers. Russia and Great 
Britain each have slightly less. The 
Argentine Republic, with 6.4 and 


Canada with 6.3 acres of cultivated 
land per capita, lead in this respect, 
while the United States ranks third 
with 3.8. Russia (1.7) India (1.1), 
Germany (1), Japan (.3), following in 
the order named. In a comparative 
way, therefore, Canada and the United 
States are lands of plenty. Acreage is 
large, food supply abundant, yields per 
man great; the maximum amount of 
work is done by machinery and mini- 
mum amount by human energy. Man’s 
estate is farthest removed from that of 
beast of burden; real want and pov- 
erty are comparatively unknown. 

Rural contentment, however, is con- 
tingent upon the comparative state of 
well being within the country con- 
cerned. It is upon this point that the 
American farmer now claims cause for 
complaint, and I think we may with 
profit examine into the chief items 
making up his bill of grievances. Each 
may present ground for argument, yet 
on the basis of “bringing about a better 
understanding and more friendly rela- 
tion between the farmer and the city 
man” we should give ear to the farm- 
er’s own statement of his case. Basing 
my assumption on the subjects most 
discussed by farmers and their recog- 
nized spokesmen, I conceive his chief 
grievances to be these: 

1. The farmer receives too little for 
what he sells in proportion to the price 
paid for what he buys. In other words, 
his commodities have a relatively low 
exchange value. 

2. Too large a part of the consum- 
er’s dollar goes to the so-called “‘mid- 
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dlemen” who perform the functions of 
distribution, and too small a part to the 
producer himself. 

3. A protective tariff raises the price 
of manufactured goods but does not 
raise the price of the great agricultural 
staples of which we produce an export- 
able surplus. It therefore operates to 
create a condition of inequality. 

4. Under a property tax system of 
raising public revenues agriculture 
bears a disproportionate share of the 
cost of government. 

5. The farmer pays more than his 
share of the freight bill. 

The evidence for and against these 
various propositions is abundant. A 
few convincing facts in support of the 
main and inclusive point that farmers 
collectively now receive too small a 
share of the total national income are 
these: 

1. In June of last year the weighted 
average value of thirty agricultural 
commodities stood 87, in comparison 
with 100 as the five year average for 
the years 1909-1914. At no time dur- 
ing the years 1920 to 1924 was the 
figure as high as 87. 

2. The total net income of all farm- 
ers in the United States fell from 
$8,000,000,000 in 1919 to $4,500,000,- 
000 in 1920 and three and a half in 
1921. It had risen again to five and a 
half billion in 1924. 

3. Reduced to an individual basis 
the farmer with an investment aver- 
aging more than $9,000 received a 
net return of $764.00 in 1923-24, and 
$876.00 in 1924-25. These figures are 
compiled by the U. S. 


fied. The demand for this type of 
legislation is, however, persistent and 
the prophecy can doubtless be made 
with safety that the issue is one that 
will be before the country for some 
time to come. 


2. Codperative Marketing 


Another major corrective measure is 
the development of codéperative market- 
ing. Notwithstanding obstacles, diffi- 
culties and failures, the movement is 
growing. Its progress has been and 
will continue to be slow and laborious, 
because it involves fundamental chang- 
es in a long established system. In the 
business and industrial world we have 
witnessed the consolidation of small 
units into large corporations. There 
are reasons why there must be a simi- 
lar consolidation in the selling of the 
farmer’s commodities. For example, 
there are more than 5,000 prune grow- 
ers in the State of Oregon. Is it best 
that these 5,000 growers sell their 
product individually or that they con- 
centrate the selling function in the 
hands of salesmen who can maintain 
contact with markets, secure equitable 
distribution, advertise effectively, etc. ? 

The business man frequently looks 
askance at the codperative movement 
and raises the question as to whether 
or not it is inimical to his interests. 
The codperative organizations include 
a large coéperative cannery, a public 
market, codperative livestock ship- 
ping organization, codperative cream- 
ery, two cooperatively managed farm- 
ers’ warehouses; cooperative egg and 
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Let me refer at this point to a gen- 
eral misconception regarding farmers. 
It is frequently asserted that they are 
unorganized. To be sure they might 
be more perfectly organized, but it does 
not appear that they are lagging far 
behind their city brothers in this re- 
spect. The condition within the State 
of Oregon is, doubtless, typical of that 
to be found in most parts of the coun- 
try. Here we have two active general 
organizations devoted to the farmer’s 
welfare, namely, the Grange, with a 
membership of more than 12,000 and 
some 225 subordinate or local units; 
and the Farmers’ Union, somewhat 
more restricted in membership but ac- 
tive in certain localities. These two 
organizations compare favorably in 
proportionate membership and _ influ- 
ence, with our State Chambers of Com- 
merce. In addition to the group in- 
terest organizations, are the numerous 
cooperative marketing organizations, 
some of them dealing with certain com- 
modities and operating over a wide 
territory, and others limited to a small 
area and dealing with many commodi- 
ties. 

3. Adjusted Production 

A third well defined movement re- 
lated closely to the export surplus 
problem and codperative marketing 
problem is that of adjusted production. 
Professor E. G. Nourse, attached to 
the American Institute of Ecor.omics, 
presents a very excellent review of the 
effect of foreign markets upon our na- 
tional agricultural development. Dur- 
ing the colonial days England wel- 

comed our noncompeti- 
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cultural relief most 

prominently before the public is that 
of national legislation. During the 
past two sessions of Congress the 
major effort has been to secure a law 
designed to provide for selling the ex- 
portable surplus of staple commodities 
upon world markets without reducing 
the domestic price. Farmers cite the 
fact that large corporations now dis- 
pose of a portion of their output on 
foreign markets at prices under domes- 
tic quotations. The aim is to set up an 
organization that will enable individ- 
ual farmers to pool their interests and 
accomplish the same end. If it should 
result in greater acreage the benefits of 
such legislation would be quickly nulli- 


wool marketing organizations also 
serve the territory. Technical critics 
might call my attention to the fact 
that certain of these organizations de- 
scribed as co6éperative are in fact capi- 
tal stock organizations. The point is, 
however, that the objective of all of 
them is disposition of the products 
grown in the community rather than 
capital stock earnings. These organiza- 
tions have had such an unquestioned 
effect in building up the community 
round about the trade center of Eugene 
that I believe that a referendum vote 
on the question of their benefit would 
be quite as favorable in the urban as 
in the rural district. 


as our cotton, rice and 
tobacco, were in de- 
mand. Following the Napoleonic wars 
Europe experienced an era of industrial 
development. America became the 
granary of the world and Europe its 
workshop. This fact made possible 
the development of our great Middle 
Western agricultural region. Our pro- 
duction was far in excess of our domes- 
tic requirements and the volume of 
exports continued upward until 1890 
when a gradual decline set in, due to the 
development of agriculture in the Ar- 
gentine, Australia, and other competing 
regions. Our own country was under- 
going industrial development. We 
moved in the direction of national 
(Turn to page 506) 
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Cuier or Porice, SCHENECTADY, NEw YorK 


N order to appreciate the impor- 
tance of this subject we must con- 
sider, first of all, what are the 
duties of a policeman ? 

Secondly: What social responsibili- 
ties our laws impose on the policeman, 
and 

Thirdly: To what extent the police 
budget may, and can, meet the estab- 
lishing of a thoroughly organized po- 
lice department. 

The function of a policeman is to 
prevent and to detect a crime. This 
introduces, of course, the necessity for 
the interpretation of the word “crime,” 
and in its broadest application we 
would say that a crime is an anti-social 
act direct violation of 
the law and aiming at the welfare of 
In this case the word “crime” 
should not be construed from a legal 
standpoint. The offense may be very 
minor ; it may be only a slight violation 
of the city ordinance but, nevertheless, 
it is a violation of the law and as such 
its prevention and, in case the offense 
has been committed, its detection comes 
within the point of view of police 
duties. 


committed in 


society. 


As to what duties are imposed on a 
policeman, we can say the enforcement 
of all the laws with the exception of 
such which, being highly specialized, 
come within the point of view of spe- 
cial inspectors, agents and investiga- 
tors. 

Since it is definitely accepted that a 
second or third class city is only a mini- 
ature of a first class city—and again— 
an incorporated village is a diminu- 
tive third class city, it would follow 
that the organization of a police depart- 
ment should everywhere be the same, 
but that the personnel and his machin- 
ery may be smaller. That is, such that 
will meet the budget of a good com- 
munity. 

Crime does not exist in one particu- 
lar place and a criminal does not reside 
in one particular village or city. They 
both travel and the police force must 
be prepared with a sufficient, adequate 
and almost equal degree of ability and 
competency to meet this social enemy 
and to prevent its attack on society, and 
if unfortunately a crime has been com- 


mitted, to apprehend the criminal. And 
so it becomes necessary to organize the 
police department into branches; each 
branch composed of men qualified to 
perform special work by reason of 
study and application. 

Our industries today are organized 
on the basis of subdivision of labor. 
The old days when a garment maker 
designed the garment, cut it and put it 
together and made the necessary addi- 
tional parts, put in the holes and sewed 
en the buttons, are gone, and in its 
place we find that a garment is made 
by a number of people who specialize 
in their own particular line, that is, a 
designer, a cutter, a hole maker, etc. 

The most successful of all indus- 
tries, the manufacturing of automo- 
biles as, for instance, evidenced by the 
Ford factory, shows still further sub- 
division in which one operator performs 
only one operation. 


The lesson of progressive and suc- 
cessful industry must and should be 
applied to other phases of life, and the 
police department, if it is to work har- 
moniously, effectively and satisfac- 
torily, must operate on a similar basis. 
To begin with there must be only one 
head and that is the “Chief,” respon- 
sible to proper authorities, removable 
on charges, whose action as to the policy 
of the department should be watched 
carefully by his superior officers, but 
who, in the actual technical detail per- 
formances of his duties should be ab- 
solutely free from all outside interfer- 
ence whether this is social, personal or 
political. Since he is responsible for 
the satisfactory working of the depart- 
ment he should be permitted to or- 
ganize his force and subdivide the ma- 
chinery in such a way and manner as 
he finds is absolutely necessary. 


In the organization of a police de- 
partment the first group may be classi- 
fied as patrolmen, that is, officers who 
are charged with patrolling certain dis- 
tricts and be responsible for the con- 
ditions and safety of the residents in 
that particular district. In my opinion 
it is not advisable to change a patrol- 
man too often, as he should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the faces 
of the residents and the usual condi- 
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tions so that a stranger, or something 
unusual, may immediately attract his 
attention. 

In the second organization comes the 
Traffic Division, both stationary and 
mobile force. The regulation of traf- 
fic is, indeed, one of the most compli- 
cated issues today and requires, due to 
the construction of our streets, special 
study in every city or village. 

Emanating from the headquarters 
we must have a group of men who 
may be either directly attached to the 
office of the Chief, or work under a 
superior officer, that is, the Detective 
Division. Most careful selection must 
be made of men recruited for that serv- 
ice for they are charged with matching 
their wits oftentimes against the crim- 
inals, who, even if they are ethically 
crooked are oftentimes men of superior 
intelligence. 

Attached to the office of the Chief, 
there should be a Criminal Identifica- 
tion Bureau in charge of a ranking 
officer, charged with photograph work 
and finger print methods. This work 
requires a technical expert, for it is a 
work of the utmost importance. Cor- 
rect keeping of records and diligent 
exchange of records with other police 
departments is work of daily routine 
and importance. 

Connected indirectly with the police 
department, so that their professional 
services may aid the officers, should 
be a surgeon, physician and chemist 
trained in legal chemistry of poisons, 
bloodstains, etc. 

Of equal importance is the legal ad- 
vice to the police department. Such 
services should be secured either from 
the special Deputy of the District At- 
torney, or special Deputy of the Cor- 
poration Counsel who should be trained 
in police procedure. 

All the correspondence in the police 
department should be carried on 
through the proper channels and copies 
kept of all the letters, reports, inci- 
dents, observations or suspicions. 

A police department working under 
such conditions with a well trained 
personnel, unhampered by outside 
sources, will certainly work very ef- 
fectively and give the city full value 
for the money expended. 
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Personnel 

The minds (or fads and fancies) 
that exist among all large organiza- 
tions play the same part as that of 
policemen, so that it is a great big 
problem to have them all work in en- 
tire harmony. 

Much time must be devoted to the 
training of the mind just as in other 
instruction so that the service rendered 
will be the best possible. Each and 
every man has his own peculiarity and 
it is the duty of the ranking officer to 
blend them together. One policeman 
may have his own idea of doing a cer- 
tain job and in his own mind he is 
satisfied that it is proper, but his su- 
perior may feel differently and so as 
not to discourage this man, he must 
use his own intelligence to change the 
policeman’s view without treating him 
in a rough-shod manner. 

Policemen are temperamental just 
the same as others, some to an ad- 
vanced degree. This is no discredit to 
them but it discloses that they have an 
interest in their profession. 

There is no one person that is able 
to keep a whole organization working 
smoothly, but with a little common 
sense it is possible to make them con- 
genial so that there is more coépera- 
tion, more willingness to do that which 
will be a credit and help the citizens 
at large; and so in conclusion we must 
remember that a policeman is, first of 
all, a man with all the virtues of a 
human being, but also, with all the 
weaknesses to which (as the poet says) 
“Human flesh is heir,” and it behooves 
us, therefore, not to expect too much, 
and in looking at a policemen to remem- 
ber always that the personnel of the 
police bureau mirrors the ethics and in- 
telligence of the community. The high- 
er and more ethical the community, the 
higher grade of men you will have in 
the police department. The less inter- 
est and greater degree of social in- 
difference that is being displayed, the 
more inferior calibre of men you will 
have as your guardians of peace. 


Training 


During the last decade we have 
reached the conclusion that policing, 
like every other calling, demands spe- 
cial training. No business executive 
would think of engaging a bookkeeper, 
stenographer or foreman without being 
definitely assured that the applicant 
possesses the necessary training for 
their particular form of employment. 
Surely the same logic must be applied 
to a policeman for, if he is to enforce 
the law, he naturally must know the 
law which he is supposed to enforce. 
Equally so if the law has been violated 
and the culprit makes his escape, or is 
unknown, it becomes the duty of a po- 


liceman to find him, and to deliver him 
to the proper recognized authorities for 
prosecution and trial. 

Since the work of a policeman forces 
him to work out-of-doors and to be 
subjected to all elements of weather, he 
naturally must know how to keep him- 
self physically fit. Since he must pro- 
tect the public he must know how to 
use safely and effectively, firearms. 
He must learn all the names of all the 
streets, the location of police and fire 
alarm boxes; the main road of travel 
to and from the neighboring towns and 
cities. He must be well informed as 
to the procedure in the Police Magis- 
trate’s Court, as oftentimes he is the 
complaining witness. He must know 
how to take an ante-mortem statement. 
He must be familiar with “First aid 
to the injured,” and, indeed, he must 
be familiar with almost everything else, 
and so the mere appointment to the 
force, certified by the Civil Service 
Commission and appointing officer, 
does not make him a policeman. On 
the contrary as a policeman he is very 
dangerous. He has his club; he has 
his revolver; he has his shield and he 
even has handcuffs but he does not 
know how to use any of these intel- 
ligently. He is like a child to whom 
dangerous toys have been given and 
the question arises “What is to be 
done ?” 

In the State of New York we have 
received the inspiration from two great 
educational institutions covering that 
need in our police problems. These are 
first, Police School of the City of New 
York, which commenced from the days 
of our great immortal American, The- 
odore Roosevelt, and the second, the 
State School of Police founded by that 


brilliant citizen policeman, Dr. George - 


T. Chandler, and so splendidly con- 
ducted by its present director, Lieuten- 
ant Inspector Albert B. Moore. These 
two institutions furnish us with in- 
spiration—and inspiration only—for it 
is almost impossible to send the entire 
Police Department, or even a small 
portion thereof, to any of the previous- 
ly mentioned institutions for training. 
And so every city must solve its own 
training problem. 

Speaking for the City of Schenec- 
tady, where I have the honor of serv- 
ing as the Chief of Police, I find that 
with a proper degree of coéperation it 
is possible to establish local schools 
and cover briefly, yet effectively, with- 
in a period of thirty-six hours, the 
necessary basic requirements. A school 
of that character should have compe- 
tent instructors who, certainly, should 
be experts in their own vocations. Lec- 
tures should be in the form of formal 
instructions with a certain amount of 
time left for the necessary questions. 
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Military drill and pistol target work 
should be incorporated in the course of 
instruction, At the end of the session 
a formal examination should be held 
and certificates awarded at the com- 
mencement exercises of the class. It 
is my firm belief that a school of such 
a character is highly beneficial and 
should be a part of every Police De- 
partment, at least, every second year. 

It is also my belief that a special 
course should be conducted for the Ser- 
geants, Lieutenants and Captains. It 
may be of interest to know that the 
carrying on of such a school requires 
a very small expenditure and for illus- 
trative purposes I find that the total 
expenditure for the police school of the 
City of Schenectady in 1926, compris- 
ing fifty-four students, covering thirty- 
six hours, and requiring fourteen in- 
structors, and covering the expendi- 
ture of stationery, diplomas, etc., 
amounted to only $131.00. 

Since in the course of events, how- 
ever, a man may be appointed a police 
officer when the school is not in session, 
a special course of treatment should be 
undertaken. Under no circumstances 
should a man be turned out to do police 
duty without some training and I have 
found, therefore, that as an emergency 
measure the following method should 
be followed: 

The successful candidate should be 
appointed only as a probationary pa- 
trolman. He should then be directed 
to undertake thirty days of intensive 
training and instruction from compe- 
tent instructors. He should be assigned 
to patrol work with the men in uniform 
on part of their tours. He should 
work with members of the Detective 
Division. He should receive proper 
instruction along the following lines: 
discipline ; courtesy ; the correct use of 
the telephone ; basic laws of the United 
States, both state and municipal ; traf- 
fic regulations ; how and when to make 
an arrest; what is proper evidence; 
the study of observation and lastly, the 
proper use of the revolver. The re- 
port of his behavior during the period 
of thirty days should be certified back 
to the appointing officer and then, and 
only then, he should be appointed a 
permanent patrolman. 


Crime Prevention 


There are several points in crime 
prevention work which I especially wish 
to bring to your attention. I have 
reached the conclusion—after most 
careful and thorough study and con- 
sideration—that in order to appreci- 
ate the importance of the crime ques- 
tion we must ask ourselves, first of all, 
what constitutes a criminal and how 
does the mind of a criminal work. 

(Turn to page 508) 








Kiwanis, Boys, and Baseball 


Kiwanis (lub of East Chicago, Indiana, Organizes Eight Teams 


c 


By 


HEN the Kiwanis princi- 
“We Build” is carried 
out in the development of 
the lite of the 
generation, it has been put to its finest 
Such was the conception of Ki- 


ple 
younger 


use, 
wanis that captured the imagination of 
Dr. Raleigh P. Hale, a practicing phy- 
sician of East Chicago, Indiana, and 
the group of men associated with him in 
the initial steps taken toward the or- 
ganization of a Kiwanis club in the 
great industrial center of the Calumet 
region. 

The East Chicago Kiwanis club was 
built early in 1924, On the last day 
of March of that year when Governor 
J. T. Arbuckle of the Indiana District 
presented the charter, the writer gave 
an address on the topic “Make Your 
Dream Come True.” The dream of 
community service, with emphasis upon 
the need of youth, was turned to practi- 
cal effort by an athletic committee 
which consummated plans for eight 
teams of twelve boys each. The team 
members were provided with the finest 
equipment in readiness for the opening 
of the playing season. This equipment 
was made possible by the generous sub- 
scriptions of the club members. 


The teams were named “Yanks,” 
“Sox,” “Tigers,” “Indians,” “Terri- 


ers,” “Cubs,” “Pirates,” and “Giants.” 
At first the teams were recruited from 
the church and school organizations of 
the city, but later, Kiwanians identified 
certain groups of boys with their places 


ROBERT MURRAY PRATT, D.D. 


of business and personally managed 
the teams. Clergymen of different de- 
nominations, chemists, printers, teach- 
ers and plant superintendents, have 
served as managers. In some 
men, having “Big League” experience 
in early days, coached their teams. The 
matter of coaching, however, was han- 
dled satisfactorily in using boys over 
sixteen years of age, the age limit in 
the Kiwanis League, to serve the 
younger boys. 

The schedule of games is arranged 
for Wednesday evenings and Saturday 
afternoons, using the excellent dia- 
monds of the city park system. A 
special committee provides the umpires. 
This committee is strictly charged not 


cases 

















Top row: Dr. Raleigh P. Hale, Boyd C. Lukens, 
Jr., Grover C. Hanson, past presidents of the 
Kiwanis Club of East Chicago, Indiana, and Lester 
A. Ottenheimer, lower r'ght, president for 1927. 
Lower left; Rev. Robert Murray Pratt. 


to employ ex-ball players with impaired 
eyesight. On one occasion, when the 
regular umpire failed to appear, a trat- 
fic officer who happened to pass the 
field was drafted for service and ren- 
dered excellent decisions with a six 
shooter strapped to his side. The um- 
pires report on the gains and losses and 
the sportsmanship of the contesting 
teams. 

At the end of the season the Kiwanis 
club staged a monster banquet with 
such speakers as Major John L. Grit- 
fith, Commissioner of the “Big Ten,” 
and Johnny Mostil, local boy playing 
with the “White Sox” and idol of the 
boys of the Calumet district. To the 
winners of first, second and third 
places, a handsome cup, donated by 
public-spirited East Chicago men, is 
presented, and each boy of the winning 
teams received a gold, silver or bronze 
baseball watchfob. In addition a hand- 
some trophy is given to the team ad- 
judged to have shown the best degree 
of sportsmanship. For this purpose, 
Mr. Charles Boedecker of Chicago do- 
nated the cups used in 1924 and 1925. 
Standing twenty-four inches high from 
the base, these cups have been greatly 
prized and the matter of deciding be- 
tween teams has been no easy task. 

Having started a good thing and 
demonstrated its value, the club put 
zeal into an effort to make the good 
permanent. The league is now in its 
fourth year. The success is due not 

(Turn to page 511) 
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The eight teams of twelve players each which comprised the East Chicago baseball league. 
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Committee Appointments 1927-1928 


(Committees of the Board of Trustees 
EXECUTIVE 
Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia, Chairman. 
Charles F. Adams, K.C., Calgary, Alberta. 
Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois, Chairman. 





Frank C. Smith, Houston, Texas, 
George E. Snell, Billings, Montana. 


FINANCE 


Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois. 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Frank C. Smith, Houston, Texas. 


Standing Committees 


AGRICULTURE 
Frank H. Jeter, Raleigh, N. C., Chairman. 
F. N. Darling, Huntington, West Virginia. 
Milton S. McDowell, State College, Pennsylvania. 
Paul V. Maris, Corvallis, Oregon. 
I. B. Whale, London, Ontario. 


BusINEss STANDARDS 
Lionel D. Edie, Bloomington, Indiana, Chairman. 
William H. Bottger, Camden, New Jersey. 
Theo. M. Green, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
L. P. Peeke, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Max W. Winter, Casper, Wyoming. 


CLASSIFICATION AND MEMBERSHIP 
Gordon L. Hayes, Troy, New York, Chairman. 
Forrester Brewster, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
James R. Erwin, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
D. D. Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. Belmont Mosser, Saint Marys, Pennsylvania. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


F. P. Hammond, Woodlawn, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman. 


James A. Anderson, University, Alabama. 
Irvin E. Dierdorff, Boston, Massachusetts. 
T. Harry Gowman, Seattle, Washington. 

George O. Wolf, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Goop WILL AND GRIEVANCES 
Ed. G. DeMots, Minot, North Dakota, Chairman. 
Warren Butler, Tacoma, Washington. 
R. N. McGraw, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Lewis C. Reimann, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Charles W. Welch, Louisville, Kentucky. 


InTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
Wendell C. Thomas, San Jose, California, Chairman. 
C. T. Eldridge, Miami, Florida. 
Carl E. Endicott, Andrews, Indiana. 
Kaywin Kennedy, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Harry G. Kimball, Washington, D. C. 


Kiwanis EpucaTIon 


William J. Carrington, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Chairman. 


T. M. Dadson, Brandon, Manitoba. 
R. Armistead Grady, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Murray E. Thomas, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Charles F. Willis, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Laws AND REGULATIONS 
William L. Boatright, Denver, Colorado, Chairman. 
Howard L. Bickley, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Daniel J. Heyfron, Missoula, Montana. 
J. A. Lakness, Payette, Idaho. 
Paul M. MacMillan, Charleston, South Carolina. 


Music 
Sigmund Spaeth, New York, New York, Chairman. 
Ray B. Bowden, Bozeman, Montana. 
Thomas C. Morgan, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Marvin Rankin, Albany, Alabama. 
Victor Saudek, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


INTERNATIONAL PuBLIc AFFAIRS 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland, Chairman. 
Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio. 
J. Mercer Barnett, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Henry J. Elliott, K.C., Montreal, Quebec. 
George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York. 
Victor M. Johnson, Monroe, Michigan. 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario, 


Pusric AFFAIRS—CANADA 
John J. McMillan, Montreal, Quebec, Chairman. 
J. T. M. Anderson, Saskatoon, Saskatchewa 1. 
Parlane Christie, Ottawa, Ontario. 
B. George Hansuld, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
W. F. Roberts, Saint Johns, New Brunswick. 


Pusiic AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES 
Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin, Chairman. 
Wilby G. Hyde, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Henry J. Allen, Wichita, Kansas. 
Ralph B. Wilson, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 
T. C. Young, Glendale, California. 


PUBLICITY 
James E, Fischer, Indianapolis, Indiana, Chairman, 
Clyde E. Brown, Napa, California. 
William O. Cooley, Port Jervis, New York. 
John R. Heron, Peterborough, Ontario. 
Fred W. Witter, Canton, Ohio, 


UnpeEr-PriviLEGED CHILD 
J. Hayden Oliver, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Chairman, 
Harry W. Gleim, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Charles C. Harrold, Macon, Georgia. 
C. C. Tatham, Edmonton, Alberta. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Detroit, Michigan. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 
Joseph V. Hanna, New York, N. Y., Chairman. 
Raymond S. Blunt, Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, 
William M. Brown, Lexington, Virginia. 
Marion C. Dietrich, Billings, Montana. 
Charles D. Mueller, Oakland, California. 


Special (Committees 


ATTENDANCE CONTEST 
Russell S. Perkinson, Petersburg, Virginia, Chairman. 
Paul Geisler, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Harry B. Kennedy, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Ira Rigdon, Wauchula, Florida. 
Spencer J. McCallie, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


EFFICIENCY CONTEST 
Howard S. Smith, Dayton, Ohio, Chairman. 
Walter Adams, Provo, Utah. 
Frank H. Dodge, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
R. G. Storey, Dallas, Texas. 
H. Vaughan Watkins, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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RANK, Billy, Chip, Skinny, Don, and Puffy are 
pals. They form the compact and ever-loving gang 


of my neighborhood. Chip and Don are dog mem- 
bers in good standing, with a keen sense of mischief and 
brotherhood. 

Billy is my next door neighbor and as close a friend of 
mine as a fourteen year old boy can ever be to a bald- 
headed man. No matter how much you try to buddy 
with a boy of that age there are always mental reserva- 
tions and secret evasions in his friendship. He knows 
that there are some things you can never understand. 

Billy’s mother told him that the flower bed where the 
tulips had been must be spaded up, the tulip bulbs saved, 
and the bed made ready for the transplanting of the asters. 
Billy’s complaint went to high heaven. There were nu- 
merous “Aw, mama! I am going fishing with the gang!” 
But mother was obdurate. After the spading, the fishing. 

Then Bill sent the “Hey Skinny, oh Frankie, Puffy!” 
assembling cry across back fence and alley. I was digging 
around my own garden when the gang collected. I heard 
Billy explain that they would have to have worms for the 
fishing, and that mama said he might dig up the tulip bed 
and get worms if they would save the tulip bulbs. 

In half an hour the work was done, the worms safely 
deposited in a tomato can, the tulip bulbs in a garden basket 
and the gang was off, Chip and Don running in circles 
behind and yelping madly. 

The incident caused only 
inside and read a lie in a magazine. 
Sawyer was fifty years old this year. Hadn't I just seen 
him out in the next door back yard? Tom Sawyer was 
just fourteen years old, Tom Sawyer will live a thousand 
years and never be over fifteen at most. 

Do you recall Tom Sawyer being compelled to white- 
wash a fence, and not allowed to play? Tom made a vir- 
tue of necessity. He told the other denizens of Boyville 
that there was more fun in whitewashing than in top spin- 
ning, fishing or tying cans to dogs’ tails. He kept right 
on whitewashing as he talked. In a very few minutes the 
boys wanted to whitewash. Tom sold the privilege for a 
dead rat on the end of a string, a jack knife, a top string 
or what have you. 

Billy next door reproduced the scene when he allowed 
the boys to dig those tulip bulbs for the sake of the angle 
worms they would find. 

Tom Sawyer fifty years old? He who says Tom Saw- 
yer is fifty years old is crazy! At fifty, men chase dollars, 
argue about bonds and real estate, try to look dignified 
although bald-headed, and a lot of other silly things. I 
know whereof I speak. I used to be fifty myself. 

Do you still listen in when the Tom Sawyers in your 
neighborhood speak? Have you still a place in the Boy- 
ville councils in your town? Or are you one of those fel- 
lows before whom Boyville shuts up and scratches the 
ground with its toe till you are gone? If you are that 
kind of a fellow, Lord help you! You miss a lot. 

Mister Man, when the boy in you dies you aré a gone 
gosling. When the laughing boy spirit in your Kiwanis 
club dies, it might as well turn in its charter and join the 


a grin on my face till I went 
The article said Tom 


silent dead. That club which pulls down the corners of 
its mouth and makes of its work a solemn rite, a martyr’s 
task, has lost that boyish spirit which has ever and should 
ever prevail in Kiwanis. 

Let your work be like Billy’s tulip bulb digging, like 
Tom Sawyer’s whitewashing, so done that others seeing it, 
will watch a joy to be shared, not a task to be shirked. 
Kiwanians eat, drink, sing, and are merry. They do these 
things because they are an outlet for the boy which sings 
eternally in the heart of every true Kiwanian. In this 
singing, this eating, this badinage batted back and forth 
from table to table, is the Joyous purpose of making the 
neighborhood a better neighborhood where Tom Sawyers, 
Billies, Franks, Skinnys, Puffys, and even Chips and Dons 
can live happily and play. 

Under-privileged children in every town where a Kiwan- 
ian lives and laughs, have slung dead rats on strings, dug 
fish worms, played in playgrounds instead of automobile 
filled streets, splashed joyously in swimming pools, had 
seasons at fresh air camps, Boy Scouted and walked erect, 
where formerly they crawled like miserable little animals, 
all because of laughing Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis laughter is reflected in the faces of every one 
of those crippled or under-privileged children. From on 
high there looks a God who repeats His message, ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn are the only boys Mark 
Twain ever had, the children of that kindly brain. Brain 
children have something which no child of flesh can ever 
have; youth eternal and life everlasting. What every 
man can have and hold if he will is a part of that youthful 
spirit so characteristic of these two boys. 

Oh, let us remember, it is the boy in us which justifies us 
in loving and looking up at the face of God. What is 
dignity, what is fame, what is money, what is anything 
beside the loving spirit of boyhood? Sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal! What would we be without what little 
of it we have left? 

Kiwanis should save all the spirit of the old gang 
which knuckled down at alleys, fished for bullheads in the 
creek, came home from the swimming hole with little linen 
pants on hind side before, decreed that the big boy should 
not hit the little one, laughed the happy hours away and 
stood in awe before the one tyrant, Death. 

Crib and coffin mark the beginning and the end of all 
earthly things. You and I, old top, are a lot closer to the 
latter than to the former. Let us as we grow closer to the 
coffin clutch tightly to that youth which so closely fol- 
lowed the crib. 

Only so can we hope to hold on to the boy in us which 
makes it worth while to worry through the routine of mod- 
ern life. Let it bubble forth in merry song at Kiwanis 
luncheons, let it sparkle in the rich laugh of good work well 
done in the organization. 

Tom Sawyer is not fifty years old. I have seen a lot 
of fifty year old men and not one of them would have the 
nerve to swing a dead rat on the end of a string. But 
down in their heart of hearts they would like to! 
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What Is Delinquency? 


(lose Study of Each (ase 1s Important 


By PROF. ROBERT WEST 


Director or SPEECH Cuiinic, UNIvEeRsiry or Wisconsin 


UPPOSE a normal child of 
four, having seen his father kill 
a struggling muskellunge with 
a pistol, takes the pistol and 
shoots a playmate. Would you regard 
that act as indicative of delinquency ? 
Most assuredly not. Suppose, how- 
ever, he commits that same act at 
twenty-four in what seems clearly a 
conscious attempt to kill. Most of you 
would call that serious delinquency. 
What is the difference in the cases? 
You answer that the essential differ- 
ence is the difference in moral responsi- 
bility. The lad of four is not clearly 
cognizant of the consequences of his 
act, and is not able to direct his acts 
even when he knows their significance. 
In the last analysis, we hold a person 
responsible for his acts to the degree 
that he has control over them. We do 
not call the child delinquent because 
he lacks this quality of “freedom of 
will.” His acts are conditioned by his 
ignorance, inexperience, and immaturi- 
ty of development. 

At just what age, then, does the child 
become capable of delinquency? At 
seven, at fourteen, at twenty-one ? 

You will notice that our answers to 
this question vary partly according to 
our sympathy with the child in ques- 
tion. To the dyspeptic teacher all her 
charges are creatures of free will and 
hence are classifiable as delinquent 
whenever they transgress the ruler of 
the school. To the loving mother, the 
“hardened” criminal himself is not re- 
sponsible for his acts; is not really de- 
linquent. Why these differences of 
classification? The mother’s sympathy 
enables her to see what influences are 
responsible for her son’s acts ; while the 
teacher's vexation blinds her to all but 
the bare facts of law-breaking on the 
part of her children. In general, the 
more we know about the life of the law- 
breaker and his backgrounds—the more 
we are bound to him in sympathy and 
affection—the less likely are we to call 
him delinquent. 

Delinquency, then, is no absolute 
condition. It is rather a relationship. 
It depends not only upon the act or acts 
committed, but also upon society’s at- 
titude towards, knowledge of, and sym- 
pathy with, him who performed the 
acts in question. 


Now what are some of the factors 


that enter into this knowledge of the 


delinquent’s case so as to explain away 
his delinquency ? 

1, Feeble-mindedness. Naturally we 
do not hold a stupid person fully re- 
sponsible for his conduct. But how 
stupid must one be to be excusable? 
That again depends upon how much we 
care for the person claimed to be de- 
linquent ; but there seems to be a tend- 
ency to regard twelve years mental age 
as the arbitrary dividing line. The 
child of seventeen with the mind of a 
child younger than twelve is said to be 
feeble-minded. But obviously most 
feeble-minded persons are different 
from the rest of us only in degree, not 
in kind. They are stupid in the same 
way that we are all stupid now and 
then, only they are more so, and more 
often so. Now if their acts are ex- 
cusable wholly on the basis of their 
feebleness of judgment, his are cer- 
tainly not our absolute responsibility. 
What wholly excuses then, should at 
least partly excuse us ? 


2. Endocrinopathies. The life of 
every normal person is partly directed 
and motivated (more than he realizes) 
by his physiological appetites and 
drives. In health the tissues of the 
body are pouring into the blood stream 
secretions that interact upon and tone 
up various other tissues of the body. 
Certain structures have this function 
specialized to the exclusion of all other 
functions, and we call them glands. In 
disease these glands may be generally 
under-active, or they may be active 
enough, but be unbalanced in their ef- 
fect upon the organs of the body and 
upon each other. A person’s acts are 
partly conditioned by his appetites. If 
his appetites are abnormally stimulated 
or warped by disease of the glandular 
system, is he responsible for them? 
Perhaps you say no; but there are all 
degrees of glandular abnormality, 
from the slightly hyperthyroid child to 
the sex pervert or the cretin. Where 
can one draw a line of distinction? 
How can any one of you be sure you 
are the “captain of your soul ?” 


3. Early training. Under this head I 
am not going to mention the inculcation 


of the youth with ideas of honesty, 
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cleanliness, chivalry, etc. Of course a 
child who is destined to live with other 
folks must possess these qualities. If 
his parents have not taught him these 
virtues, society must ; and the child will 
inevitably be regarded a delinquent un- 
til he learns his lesson. 

But I want to mention under “early 
training’ not these positive character 
traits, but rather the development of 
unfortunate, negative, emotional habits 
—characteristics that grow out of his 
relationship to his human environment, 
such as: introversion, seclusiveness, 
self-consciousness, feelings of un- 
worthiness, and inferiority; a sense of 
being persecuted ; self-indulgence, lead- 
ing to hysteria; melancholia; hypo- 
chondria (unusual worry about ill- 
ness); fears; phobias; and other anx- 
iety neuroses. These qualities may 
gradually develop in the day-by-day 
relationships of the child’s life, and 
may profoundly affect his conduct. In 
practically every “criminal,” one or 
more of these negative traits is present 
when his conduct is largely motivated 
by these negative traits, we say he 
is functionally ill, and not really de- 


linquent. But where can we draw the 
line? Every person living shows 


some of these unfortunate tendencies. 
The more we learn about the presence 
of these negative tendencies in the de- 
linquent’s personality—make-up, the 
less we blame him for his conduct; 
hence, again, his delinquency depends 
not so much upon what he has done, as 
upon what we know about the causes 
of his conduct. 

4. Organic Insanity. Obviously an 
insane person cannot properly be called 
delinquent. But who is insane? One 
can usually tell whether a person is 
male or female. But that is about the 
only categorical classification of hu- 
mans that one can make without set- 
ting up arbitrary and artificial stand- 
ards and definitions. No physician can 
ever answer without qualification the 
question: “Is John Done sane?” when 
heretofore John has been living an ap- 
parently normal life. If John has been 
demented from birth, the problem is 
simpler; but if, at the age of eighteen, 
certain-social conduct first appears, the 
question of his sanity can be answered 

(Turn to page 510) 
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Kiwanis Activities 


N my Kiwanis musings I often like to picture our 
100,000 Kiwanians from all the clubs of Canada and 
the United States gathered together in one great 

assembly. Such a get-together, were it possible, would 
surely impress all in an exceptional manner with the lead- 
ership and service strength of Kiwanis. Perhaps at Seattle 
my dream will be realized. 

The biggest single assembly of people at which I have 
ever been present was the Army-Navy Football Game 
held last fall in Chicago in the great stadium of Soldiers’ 
Field where 110,000 gathered with unlimited enthusiasm 
to witness this outstanding game of the year. All Ki- 
wanians, if gathered together in one meeting, would nearly 
duplicate that record-breaking throng. 

However, I never picture Kiwanians gathered together 
simply to witness some event because Kiwanians are doers 
and not simply observers. I rather envision our 100,000 
Kiwanians marshalled as soldiers of peace moving forward 
victoriously in the battle of service. 

At times I also delight to try to imagine what a library 
would be required to contain the volumes necessary to record 
all the good deeds done by all our Kiwanis clubs and mem- 
bers. The Recording Angel doubtless maintains such a 
record of Kiwanis achievements but at present at least we 
have no access to these volumes. 

The nearest practical approach to such a record which 
we can now have is the volumes of “Kiwanis Activities” 
issued each year by Kiwanis International. In these annual 
volumes are not recorded all the good deeds of Kiwanians 
but only those officially reported on the monthly reports 
submitted to districts and International. In order to keep 
these volumes within reasonable size so that they may have 
a large circulation these include only the briefest sum- 
maries of the reported activities. Many volumes would be 
required each year to permit anything like the record of the 
whole story about all of the good deeds reported. Possibly 
in the large detail necessary to the publication of this 
volume some omissions may have occurred. If this is the 
case, We express sincere regret for the error. Of course the 
references in most cases have to be very brief. If more in- 
formation is desired write to the club reporting the activity. 

But even with these limitations the volume of “Kiwanis 
Activities” for the year 1926, the latest volume, contains 
1§2 pages for this summary. It is estimated that some 
36,000 various activities of our clubs during the year 
1926 are summarized in this book. 

For the year 1925 there were some 25,000 activities sum- 
marized in the volume of “Kiwanis Activities.” There has 
therefore been a gain of about 10,000 in the activities re- 
ported on the monthly reports for 1926 over those for 1925. 
Obviously it is not possible even to summarize certain ac- 
tivities such as the good cheer work at Christmas because in 
order to make the most concise summary of such activities, 
we would have to list under such activities nearly all Ki- 
wanis clubs. 


Many of our members know nothing about ‘Kiwanis 
Activities” which is one of our standard pieces of Inter- 
national literature issued each year. Copies for 1926 have 
been sent to all clubs through their secretaries. Every 
member should see this latest copy of “Kiwanis Ac- 
tivities” for his information and inspiration. If for any 
reason you cannot secure this volume from your secretary, 
a copy will be sent upon request by International Head- 
quarters. A casual glance through the pages of this won- 
derful record will reveal the practical value of “Kiwanis 
Activities.” 

If someone desires to know what Kiwanis is all about, 
there is no better answer to make to the inquiry than to 
give him a copy of the objects and objectives of Kiwanis 
International (issued on a card each year) and the latest 
volume of “Kiwanis Activities.” He will thus be made 
acquainted with the ideals and purposes of our organiza- 
tion and will also learn the results of the practical applica- 
tion of these in worthy deeds. 

If some club is seeking to decide in regard to activities to 
which to harness its leadership, see that the officers and 
leaders examine one or more of the volumes of “Kiwanis 
Activities.” These will present many suggestions which 
are not simply theoretically created but rather are the 
result of plans successfully carried out by some of our 
clubs. Among the thousands of successful achievements 
there recorded, some will most certainly be found which are 
adaptable to the community in which is located the inquir- 
ing club. 

If some president is a little disheartened and is fearful 
that his club cannot accomplish something worth while, 
see to it that this president is furnished a volume of “Ki- 
wanis Activities.” This record of diverse achievements 
successfully carried through by many clubs will give to 
such a discouraged president inspiration to renew his en- 
deavors to lead his club to successful plans for service in 
the community. 

Remember that your club is now making the record that 
will be included in “Kiwanis Activities” for 1927. Make 
certain that your club is achieving those things that are 
worthy of record. See to it that when your club has ac- 
complished worth while deeds your secretary surely reports 
these in the official monthly reports. Especially do we de- 
sire reports on those activities that have suggestive value to 
other clubs. “Kiwanis Activities” is not so much an honor 
roll of club achievements as it is a manual of suggestions in 
club activities for the inspiration of our clubs and leaders. 

Make use of the 1926 “Kiwanis Activities” and do your 
part to make certain that we have even a better 1927 ‘“‘Ki- 
wanis Activities.” 


OA cinas, 
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Washington, D. C., Orthopedic and 


Welfare Work 


More than 150 (Cases Handled 
By HARRY G. KIMBALL 


LIEUTENANT Governor, Capirat District 


N March of 1923, several of the 

members of the Washington club 

were engaged in an earnest dis- 

cussion as to just what purpose 
their efforts might be directed for the 
accomplishment of the most good. It 
was the unanimous opinion of these 
Kiwanians that there was a splendid 
opportunity presented for work for 
crippled children. The budget of the 
club for that year had been adopted 
and no funds seemed available for this 
purpose. The question then arose as 
to how to finance such an undertaking 

At this point the late Franc. E. 
Sheiry, then editor of Ki-Grams offered 
to find a worthy, deserving case, one 
that presented a favorable prognosis 
and to appeal through Ki-Grams to 
the members of the club for voluntary 
contributions to defray the cost of an 
operation by an orthopedic specialist 
and hospital expenses. It was agreed 
that no appeal for contributions should 
be made at a club meeting. A member 
of the group offered to guarantee the 
difference if funds for one case were 
not secured by the plan above out- 
lined. 

Dr. Howard F. Kane, a member of 
the club, became interested and secured 
the codperation of Dr. Custis Lee Hall, 
the eminent orthopedic surgeon, to 
make the examinations and perform 
the operations, all of 
which he agreed to do 
without charge. 

Arrangements were 
also made with the In- 
structive Visiting 
Nurse Society to co- 
operate in this work. 

Just after this ac- 
tion was taken by this 
group of men, the 
president of the club, 





Claude W. Owen, 
suggested to the 
Board of Directors 


that $500.00 provided 
in the budget for 
charity work, but not 
definitely assigned to 
a particular object, be 
used for this purpose. 
The board recom- 
mended this action to 
the club which unan- 


imously adopted it. 

All details were placed before the 
board and the whole project became a 
club matter instead of a group activity. 

The first case was located by the 
nurses without delay and Dr. Hall 
operated on April 3, 1923. This, by 
the way, is still carried as one of our 
cases. 

This first committee on this work 
was composed of Maynard C. Burrell, 
chairman; Franc. E. Sheiry, Dr. 
George A. Baker, Dr. Carl Henning, 
Dr. Howard F. Kane and Dr. William 
C. Sparks. 

Beginning with 1924, Franc. E. 
Sheiry became chairman, and it is due 
to him to say, without disparaging the 
work of any other member of the com- 
mittee, that the success of the work was 
almost entirely due to the codperation 
of Franc., Dr. Hall and the nurses. 

Franc. remained in charge of this 
work of the club until his sudden death, 
on May 26, 1926. 

Resolutions may express the regrets 
of his friends at his passing, a stone 
may mark the spot where his remains 
lie, but the real monument to Franc. E. 
Sheiry is the crippled child work of 
the Washington Kiwanis club. 

Dr. Hall was elected an honorary 
member of the club in 1923, and has 
been re-elected such every year since. 





Some of the children who received treatment at the clinic, and attendants, 
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During 1924, a talk was broadcast by 
Claude Owen, giving a statement of 
what the club was doing and that we 
were ready to help crippled children 
where their parents were unable to 
furnish surgical and medical treat- 
ment. This resulted in a large number 
of cases being called to the attention 
of the committee. 

At the beginning of the work, the 
policy was adopted of publishing to 
our members, only the number given 
to the case, the name of the patient 
being withheld. This rule has been 
broken in only one case, that of case 
No. 39. This seventeen-year-old boy, 
with curvature of the spine, who had 
been fitted with casts and braces said 
that he wanted to show his appreciation 
by singing for the club, and so at one 
of our meetings he sang. 

Some of our surgical cases have not 
been orthopedic, and have not been 
handled by Dr. Hall. In these cases 
Dr. Howard F. Kane and Dr. Augustus 
C. Gray have done valuable work, 
while Dr. Oscar C. Hunter has given 
his services whenever called upon. Dr. 
Jesse Mann and Dr. J. C. Bradley, 
anaesthetists, and other doctors and 
anaesthetists not members of the club, 
have rendered valuable services with- 
cut charge whenever requested so to 
do. 

Summary of Cases 

From April, 1923, 
through December 31, 
1926, the club has 
had 152 cases on its 
records, 8 in 1923, 21 
in 1924, 78 in 1925, 
and 45 in 1926, many 
of the cases being car- 
ried for several years. 
At the close of 1926 
there were seventy- 
nine cases still being 
carried. 

No. of in 
which operations 
were performed. 46 

In. many of these 
cases, however, more 
than one _ operation 
was performed, in 
some cases as many as 
three or four. 

(Turn to page 508) 
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Highway Accidents Assume Terrible 
Proportions 


Analysis of Causes and Method for Prevention 


By CHARLES M. UPHAM 


Director, AMERICAN Roap BuILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


VERY forty-one seconds some- 
one is either killed or injured 
in highway accidents in the 
United States. During the 

five years ending with 1927 the stagger- 
ing total of approximately 3,446,370 
reported injured and 
114,879 killed in traffic calamities, most 
of which were avoidable. The 


pe rsons were 


Statistical Research 

Statistical research has uncovered 
many peculiar facts in regard to the 
causes and results of highway acci- 
dents. The knowledge of these facts 
has given national organizations inter- 
ested in the public safety movement a 
basis upon which to work and is ex- 


setts, where the registration of auto- 
mobiles has increased 160 per cent 
during the past six years. In that 
state the collisions between automobiles 
have actually decreased, while the 
calamities involving pedestrians have 
nearly doubled since 1921. The 
pedestrian evil seems to indicate that 

the American motorist is be- 








annual casualty toll of high- 
way accidents is more than 
double the entire number suf- 
fered by the nation’s forces 
in the World War. 

Why does the traffic men- 
ace blot out so many lives 
each year? For the first 
time since the beginning of 
serious traffic congestion that 
question has been answered 
through the combined efforts 
of several national safety 
organizations, among them 
the Hoover Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, 





NOWING that suffering, sorrow, 

piness usually follow street and highway ac- 
cidents, I will cooperate in an effort to avoid them 
by using courtesy and caution at all times, and 
especially when driving an automobile; I will ob- 
serve traffic regulations and drive my car so that it 
may be controlled and stopped within a safe dts- 
tance. 

I will instruct all persons in my employ and urge 
others to use courtesy and caution at all times and 
never exercise haste to the point of creating a hazard. 

I endorse the movement for Greater Highway 
Safety and will lend my aid in every practical 

The above I promise upon my honor. 


PLEDGE 


and unhap- 


coming adept in the art of 
dodging other vehicles, but is 
unable to cope with the prob- 
lem of the pedal traffic on 
city streets. 

3. Less than 5 per cent of 
all accidents are the result 
of faulty mechanism of vehi- 
cles or improperly designed 
roads and streets. The human 
machine is responsible for 
the remaining 95 per cent of 
the accident total. Careless- 
ness and incompetency have 
been found to be the chief 
illnesses of the human ma- 
chine resulting in disaster. 

4. The annual death of 


7,000 children of school age 


way. 

















the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association and_ the 
National Satety Council. 


Several years of scientific 

research into the causes and results of 
highway accidents have brought to 
light the many hazards that result in 


calamity to motor vehicles and to 
pedestrians. Foremost among the 


causes is carelessness. Foremost among 
results is the five-year loss of nearly 
3,500,000 injured, 114,000 killed and 
an economic loss exceeding three bil- 
lion dollars. The result of their find- 
ings has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of casualties per motor vehicle 
registered in the nation, although the 
‘total number of deaths is increasing at 
the rate of nearly 2, annually. 
One of the most vital bits of infor- 
mation uncovered by highway safety 
statistical research is the fact that the 
annual fatality record of the street and 
highway includes over 7,000 children 
of school age, the majority of whom 
were killed while playing in or cross- 
ing the thoroughfare. Pedestrians 
compose approximately two-thirds of 
the total number of deaths, nearly all 
of which have been pronounced avoid- 


able. 


pected to bring a noticeable reduction 
in the accident casualties within a few 
years. Paramount among the conclu- 
sions that have been drawn from statis- 
tics collected from various rural dis- 
tricts and municipalities are: 

1. That the largest number of acci- 
dents occur between five and six in the 
afternoon when business men and 
workers are returning hurriedly to their 
homes. At this period of the day con- 
gestion on the street and highway is 
at its height. The psychological phase 
also enters into the fact that accidents 
are numerous at this hour. Drivers 
and pedestrians who are wearied from 
a day of labor are not as mentally alert 
as during the earlier hours of the day, 
and as a rule are in a hurry to reach 
their homes. Confusion and careless- 
ness result, and from them—accidents. 

2. That the accidents involving 
pedestrians are increasing at a rate 
much greater than the rate of increase 
of other types of accidents. An ex- 


ample of this was found in Massachu- 
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has caused an intensive re- 
search into the causes of these youth- 
ful mortalities. It has been found 
that more than twice as many children 
between the ages of 6 and 12 are killed 
than between any other similar group 
of years between | month and 70. Chil- 
dren at the age of 6 are just starting 
their daily journeys to and from the 
schoolroom and for the first time are 
their own masters on the street. They 
have no fully developed ability to 
judge speed and distance and as a 
result are the victims of the accident 
evil. The reasons for fatalities be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12 are for 
the most part psychological and avoid- 
able through proper education of the 
child. 

5. While the total number of acci- 
dents resulting from recklessness by 
intoxicated drivers is small as com- 
pared with total accidents reported, 
they more often result in mortalities. 
Drastic legislation in nearly every 
state has brought the number of deaths 
from this source to a considerably lower 

(Turn to page 516) 














Reports of The 1926 Efficiency Contest 


I. Montreal Winner in Gold Division 


Preface 
HE following is a short report 
of the work and _ activities 
during the year 1926, of the 
Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 
Quebec. 

Our membership is composed of 
many races, tongues and creeds and we 
have endeavored at all times, to work 
without regard to these, in our efforts 
to press actively the work and aims of 
Kiwanis. 

Every member of our club is on a 
committee, and in this way, interest is 
kept up in the work. New members 
are thus kept in touch with our activi- 
ties and are trained to assume chair- 
manships of committees and to be pre- 
pared for election to the higher offices 
of the club. 

An immense amount of our time was 
devoted to the work assumed by us as 
hosts to the Kiwanis International Con- 
vention, held in Montreal last June. 
In spite of this, all activities were con- 
tinued and in many cases increased, 
during the entire year. We thus elimin- 
ated any possibility of an adverse re- 
action when the work of the convention 
finished. The success of this conven- 
tion is a matter of record. 

We have planned at all times to 
exert the man-power of our club to its 
utmost. Most of the activities re- 
ported are possible where the great 
majority of the members are willing 
to do their share physically, quite apart 
from the monetary viewpoint. 

Most of the activities detailed under 
the heading of Public Affairs, have 
been repeated year after year as a con- 
tinued Kiwanis effort. 


I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
School for Crippled Children: This 


institution, whose objective is the edu- 
cation of crippled children, was in great 
need of a motor ambulance to convey 
the little cripples to and from the 
school. Our club in answer to their 
appeal, purchased a new chassis, had a 
suitable body built, and the whole 
painted and decorated with the Kiwanis 
emblem prominently in view. This 
ambulance having a capacity of thirty 
crippled children and valued at $2800.- 
00 was presented on our behalf by the 
then president of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, John H. Moss. 

Children’s Welfare Camp: We ar- 
ranged a picnic and sports day for the 


children. Over fifty prizes furnished 
by our club, were distributed. 
Children’s Memorial Hospital: Our 
members have always felt a keen in- 
terest in this institution where the Ki- 








This is the first of four Ef- 
ficiency Contest reports to be pub- 
lished. The reports of Billings, 
Montana, San Fernando, Cals 
fornia and Benson, North Caro- 
lina, winners in the Silver, Blue 
and White Divisions, respective- 
ly, will be published in succeeding 
wssues of the Magazine. All of 
these reports cover the period 
from January 1 to December 31, 
1926. The awards were made at 
the Memphis Convention. The 
reports were submitted by the 
Special Committee on E fficrenc 
Contest, of which Mr. Frank L. 
Fox was chairman. 

—EpITor. 




















wanis Hut stands as a memorial of 
last year’s (1925) work. Frequent 
visits are made by members who bring 
candies and toys to the children. 

A group of our members, with the 
backing of the club as a whole, main- 
tain a special fund for their social 
service work. This fund is raised 
through an annual entertainment and 
amounts to over $500.00 annually. 

Every Tuesday, except during the 
month of August, a movie show was 
put on, and every Sunday sing-songs 
were arranged for the children. 

As a result of our efforts, a course 
in occupational therapy was com- 
menced, producing beneficial results. 
The articles made by the little patients 
are sold to the public. The whole 
undertaking is the result of our efforts 
and the kindly assistance of two young 
ladies obtained by our club. 

Our members have interested them- 
selves in the children discharged from 
the institution whenever possible, by 
having them adopted into suitable 
homes. 

A radio, valued at $250.00, was pre- 
sented at a little social evening last 
July. Candies and ice-cream were pro- 
vided for all the patients. 

A Kiwanis Santa Claus, arriving in 
an eight-dog-team sleigh, brought un- 
told joy as well as toys and candies to 
each of the patients at Christmas. 
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Girls’ Industrial School, Sweetsburgq, 
Quebec: This school for delinquent 
girls, is situated fifty miles from Mont- 
real. A group of our members made 
the trip there and repaired the toboggan 
slide build by our club in 1925. We 
also furnished thirty-six hospital chairs 
for their new cottage. 

A picnic and sports day was ar- 
ranged by our club. Prizes were pro- 
vided for each inmate. 

Boys’ Farm and Training School, 
Shawbridge, Quebec: This school 
which is situated thirty-five miles from 
Montreal, is for the training of de- 
linquent boys. The superintendent, 
Kiwanian Joe Barss and a Kiwanis 
representative, on their board, keep the 
club in very close touch with the excel- 
lent work being accomplished there. 
Twelve hundred dollars were donated 
from our Community Fund to support 
a nurse, purchase pharmaceutical and 
surgical supplies, etc., for the hospital 
erected by our club some years ago. 
This hospital serves the surrounding 
country in case of necessity. 

Kiwanis organized a picnic and field 
day at the school. A large party left 
Montreal by motor and after a lunch- 
eon, furnished by the Kiwaniqueens, a 
series of athletic events for the boys of 
the institution took place. Over 100 
prizes consisting of skiis, tennis rackets, 
running shoes, etc., were presented to 
the winners. 

A radio valued at $250.00 was pre- 
sented to the Kiwanis hospital of this 
institution. 

University Settlement: Three flat- 
bottomed boats, each bearing the Ki- 
wanis crest, were provided for their 
summer camp. 

Old Brewery Mission: The expense 
of maintaining a graduate nurse for 
their summer camp at Lake Chapleau, 
for under-privileged children and their 
mothers, was borne by our club. 

Iverley Settlement: Our club took 
charge of a concert for this organiza- 
tion. A donation of $25.00 was made 
towards their work. A Christmas tree 
with toys for each child was furnished. 
A Kiwanis Santa Claus distributed the 
toys. 

Grey Nuns Orphanage, Cartierville, 
Quebec: Playground equipment was 
furnished for this institution at a cash 
outlay of $400.00. 

St, Patrick's Orphanage: A banquet 
was given during the fall, and a Christ- 
mas dinner, with a Christmas tree and 
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a Kiwanis Santa Claus who drove up 
in his sleigh drawn by eight dogs, 
were furnished by this club. Toys 
were distributed to each of the two 
hundred children there. 

St. Alexis Orphanage: As in the 
past, a Christmas dinner and toys for 
each of the two hundred orphans of 
this institution, were provided. Ki- 
wanians and their wives supplied the 
personal touch by serving and waiting 
on the tables at both this and the St. 
Patrick's Orphanage dinners. 

Protestant Infants’ Home, Alexan- 
dra Hospital: Three hundred toys for 
the little inmates of these two institu- 
tions were provided. The Alexandra 
is a hospital for the treatment of con- 
tagious diseases. 

Bruchest Camp: The lack of proper 
equipment for service work 
amongst the French population of our 
city having been brought to our atten- 
tion, our club rented tents, bought and 
built equipment and furniture, and set 
up a camp for the Bruchesi Institute 
on a site loaned for the purpose at Oka, 
Que., on the Lake of the Two Moun- 
tains, thirty miles from Montreal. The 
camp consisted of fifteen bell tents, 
seven marquees, three latrines, and a 
cook-house. Proper water supply, 
sewers, etc., were arranged for. The 
erection and other work was done by 
Kiwanians. The cost of material, 
equipment, etc., amounting to $1200.- 
00, was paid from our Community 
Fund. The camp has a capacity for 
125 children with a staff of eleven 
adults. The average gain in weight 
per child was seven pounds. 

The work thus started will improve 
and grow, our action being instru- 
mental in arousing public interest as 
well as securing a $2000.00 grant from 
the Provincial Government. 

L’ Hospital Francais: We furnished 
and equipped two beds for the public 
ward of this hospital, same at a cost 
of $300.00. These have been desig- 
nated as Kiwanis beds for all time, 
and a suitable plaque has been placed 
at the head of each. 

Magazine Committee: One of our 
new activities, and one that has already 
justified its existence, is that of col- 


social 


lecting used magazines and comic 
papers for distribution among the 


various hospitals and institutions. 
After a careful survey, we found that 
there was no provision made for read- 
ing matter of any kind in the public 
wards of our hospitals, etc. The sys- 
tem of collection as devised by our club, 
is very simple. Arrangements were 
made with one of our members, at the 
head of a company which operates a 
chain of stores, where magazines can 
be left. Collection of these are made 


periodically by members delivery de- 
partments and arrangements made to 
make calls at private homes on request. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


These magazines are sorted, stamped, 
with the Kiwanis crest, and distributed 
weekly. All work in connection with 
this activity is carried on by Kiwanians. 

Although the work was only official- 
ly begun on February 18 we collected 
and distributed 94,000 magazines. An 
accurate record was kept of the original 
cost of these magazines, which aver- 
aged twelve cents each, showing that 
$11,280.00 was passed on to the needy 
without financial outlay, but with con- 
siderable call on the man-power of the 
club. 

Special Tubercular Cases: One of 
our members whose finances were de- 
pleted through ill health, was treated 
for ten months at the St. Agathe Sani- 
torium at the expense of the Kiwanis 
club. A bed, etc., was provided for a 
tubercular youth who through adver- 
sity had been reduced to sleeping on 
the floor. 

Richardson Memorial Hospital: 
Fifty dollars was voted by the club 
towards the work of this convalescent 
hospital which is situated at Chateau- 
guay, Quebec. 

Parks and Playground Association: 
Our club provided a play fest for 3,500 
children at Crawford Park, Verdun, 
Quebec. The children were trans- 
ported to and from the park in special 


street cars. Prizes were given to each 


child. As in past years, the serving 
was done by Kiwanians and _ their 
wives. Expenses, amounting to over 


$600.00, were paid from our Com- 
munity Fund. One hundred and twen- 
ty harmonicas were given to this asso- 
ciation for the organization of three 
harmonica bands. 

Necessary lighting of the grounds 
and supervision by Kiwanians were 
provided for the annual athletic ex- 
hibition at the Fletcher’s Field Play- 
ground. 

Boy Scouts: Entertainments were 
organized and supervised for different 
branches of this association. Seven 
hundred kazoos were furnished for 
these entertainments. 

Big Brother's Association: A Ki- 
wanis representative on their board 
keeps our club in close touch with their 
activities. Twenty-five dollars was 
contributed towards their work. 

Boys’ Week in Montreal: At the 
request of Rotary International, our 
club took charge of athletics on Boys’ 
Day, a part of their Boys’ Week in 
Montreal. The Forum was rented for 
the evening. Races, basket-ball, base- 
ball, lacrosse and other games were 
featured, making the day one long to 
be remembered by the boys of Mont- 
real. Kiwanians were in charge of all 
events. There were eleven hundred 
participants and four thousand spec- 
tators present. Another objective we 
assisted in, was by sending our mem- 
bers to various public schools, stress- 
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ing the advantages of education and 
recommending that the children attend 
school as long as possible. 

St. Annes Military Hospital: Four- 
teen concerts, each with a dance orches- 
tra in addition to other features, were 
provided for this hospital for returned 
soldiers. This hospital is situated 
thirty miles from Montreal, and a spe- 
cial car on the regular train conveyed 
Kiwanians and their wives. Kiwanis 
sponsored their field day, providing 
164 prizes for the events. An orchestra 
was also supplied on this occasion. 

A radio was presented for their 
tubercular ward. A special broadcast 
was arranged for on the night that the 
presentation was made. 

Cenotaph: A Kiwanis wreath was 
placed on the Cenotaph on Armistice 
Day. 

General: Suitable clothing was pro- 
vided for the two children who were 
taken for a three weeks’ vacation by the 
Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City. Cast 
off clothing was given in many in- 
stances to destitute families. 

Concerts were organized by our club 
members for the following: St. Judes 
Church, Livingston Church, Kensing- 
ton Church, Westmount Y. M. C. A. 
(Father and Boys Day), St. Vincent de 
Paul Penitentiary, League for Justice 
to Animals. 

Music: Community singing in our 
public parks was continued and ex- 
tended. In addition to the usual week- 
ly sing-songs on the mountain during 
the summer months, we went to Ver- 
dun, Dixie, Rosemount and to the 
Caughnawaga Indian Reserve to in- 
augurate them there. The latter was 
at the expressed request of Chief 
Jacobs, which shows the extent to 
which public interest has been aroused. 
The Chief in return, sent some of his 
tribe in full costumie, to sing and take 
part in our city sing-songs. 

An inter-city singing competition 
was arranged between Montreal, the 
challengers, and Verdun, the defend- 
ers, of a special shield donated last 
year. Fifteen hundred children were 
conveyed to Verdun by special street 
cars. At most of the sing-songs, fea- 
tures such as dancing competitions, pie- 
eating contests, etc., were introduced. 
Prizes were awarded to the winners. 
It is estimated that well over 100,000 
people took part in this season’s pro- 
grams. 

Special Show: A complimentary 
theatre party with special music and 
selected films, was given through our 
club. Three thousand children were 
our guests on this occasion. Our mem- 
bers who were present were especially 
instructed to safeguard the children 
against danger. 

Special Revenues: The show to re- 
plenish our Community Fund took the 

(Turn to page 504) 
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“Called Off for the Summer” 


Almost without exception the sick clubs which Inter- 
national has had to treat have used the five words which 
title this editorial. There is no more certain symptom of 
a waning club than calling meetings off during the hot 
months. 

Less gasoline is consumed when the car is in motion than 
in starting it. The big strain on a locomotive is not in 
pulling its heavy train at sixty miles an hour but getting 
it in motion after a stop. Beginners on the bicycle have 
less trouble keeping the tipsy thing moving than in getting 
started! 

The president of a Kiwanis club who allows it to call 
off its meetings in the summer is laying up autumn trouble 
for himself and his members. It is ten times as difficult 
to get a stationary body moving as it is to keep in motion 
one which is already going. 

We are ninety per cent habit and ten per cent intelli- 
gence. Going to church, kissing one’s wife good-bye, speak- 
ing courteously to employees, all the necessities of life, are 
matters of habit. Attendance at a Kiwanis meeting is a 
matter of habit. The routine of habit once broken, is apt 
never to be mended. Attendance and program committees 
have a Herculean task to re-establish this habit once it is 
broken. 

Keen observers with a continent-wide experience are 
convinced there is no other thing so detrimental to the suc- 
cess of a club as calling off its meetings in summer. Let 
programs be light, let picnics be frequent, let outings of all 
kinds be used, but under no circumstances allow a single 
meeting of the club to pass unheld. 

Summer months are particularly adapted to inter-club 
meetings. If these be in the form of outings to some 
neighborhood resort, much enthusiasm for Kiwanis work 
can be generated. That club which misses meetings in 
the summer is making a great mistake. 


6D 


The man who plans his trip downtown can 
avoid every left hand turn where he will have to 
cross two conflicting streams of traffic. The man 
who plans his life can accomplish much the same 
thing. 

a> 


Age 


A prominent national advertiser uses the slogan “Choose 
your age, do not accept the verdict of the years.” There 
is no better summary of the philosophy of escaping the 
ravages of time. Holy Writ expresses the same idea in 
the well known text “As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Age is not a matter of years lived, but a matter of dis- 
position. We all know old men of forty and sprightly 
youngsters of sixty-five. The difference is not physical, 
not the number of times they have sat at the Kiwanis birth- 
day table, but a matter of spirit, of mental attitude. 


To attain youth was the quest of Ponce de Leon on his 
trip to Florida. It is a quest of every living human. But 
the magic water of eternal youth is not to be dipped from 
a spring nor to be found in any physical fact. Yet it does 
exist in the mind of the possessor. 

Youthful old men are usually men who have never 
allowed themselves to think that they are old. They think 
young thoughts, keep abreast of the times and to the fore- 
front in the activities of life. 

Turn this over in your mind at the next Kiwanis 
luncheon. Note how many of these young old men you 
find in Kiwanis, men who realize that if they keep up with 
the procession of progress, if they rub elbows with their 
fellows, if they refuse to accept the easy chair and comfy 
slippers beside the fire, they can put off the evil day when 
their usefulness and consequent happiness will be at an 
end. 

Kiwanis is more nearly a fountain of eternal youth 
that that much advertised and interesting spring outside 
of Saint Augustine. Interest in its work and acceptance 
of its opportunities to be useful, has kept and will keep 
many more men young in spirit if not in years. 


“¢ De 


A married man who asks a medium to bring back his 
sainted wife cannot help but look at the clock to see how 
long it will take her to get ready. 


8 De 
-Motion 


It is much more tiresome to stand than to walk. In 
walking each leg rests half the time. We tire standing 
because neither leg rests. ‘The man who waits avoids get- 
ting tired by keeping in motion. 

Motion is the law of the universe. Rest results in stag- 
nation. Sweet water must always flow. Green scum forms 
only on a stagnant pond. 

The Kiwanis club at rest is the Kiwanis club which will 
fail. The old adages say the devil finds work for idle 
hands to do. That club without a budget of both time 
and expense, that club without a definite objective, that 
club which is not moving forward, is degenerating into 
the stagnation of a mere luncheon club. 

The objectives of Kiwanis are broad enough for every 
club everywhere to find among them an activity suited to 
its needs. Clubs which are active in carrying out these 
objectives present no problems of stagnation. 

On a battle-ship with hundreds of sailors, most of them 
idle when the ship is in motion, the officers make work for 
the crew to keep the men busy. Nothing is so destructive 
of discipline or morale as idleness. This is true of any 
organization, jack tars on a battle-ship or Kiwanis club. 

The best activity of any club is that which ties into it 
the greatest number of Kiwanians and keeps them busy. 
An activity to which they contribute cash is not enough; 
a contribution of time is much more beneficial. 
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cAn Enemy 
“I wouldn't speak to that bird if I were you. That 


man is your enemy and you know it!” Indignation was in 
his voice as he spoke of the man who had just passed. 

“Yes,” smiled the man addressed. ‘He is my enemy 
now. But he will not stay so. Did you ever steal up 
through the tall grass to the down stream end of a long 
deep hole in a brook, and gently waft a silk line with a 
double leader out over the water so it would float down over 
the surface so a lightning-fast, strong-jawed trout would 
fiash out of the depths and snatch it? Do you recall the 
thrill of the singing reel ? 

“Did you ever make a sliced drive which landed you far 
out in the rough and on your second stroke get just on the 
edge of the green and with careful stance sink the long putt 
which made the hole in three when four was par? 

“Have you ever held two small pairs, between two men 
who were trying to cross lift you out, and watch your rap- 
idly dwindling pile of chips while you hung on grimly wait- 
ing for your one card of the pack, and finally fill your two 
pair at the top end and teach those two birds the danger of 
raising a one card draw ? 

‘Have you ever stood behind a rigid though quivering 
dog which has come to a stand on the scattered birds and 
have two hurtling balls of feathers rise and shoot right and 
left to see both fall to the bag? 

“Those things are sport, eh? 

“Well, not one of them gives me the thrill I get when I 
find some good fighting fellow has it in for me. Here is 
an antagonist beside which the trout, the long putt, the 
poker game or the quail shooting is as nothing! I get 
more fun out of my gradual approach to him than from 
sneaking up on the trout, I get more thrill out of making 
up to him than out of my approach to the green, I get more 
real joy out of making him my friend than in filling two 
pair and more excitement out of bagging him, than in bag- 
ging a brace of quail. 

“Men are better game than any of these. I know I am 
worth liking. I know I am worth being friends with. If 
that chap really knew me he would like me. So what 
greater sport is there than taming a man like that and mak- 
ing him eat out of your hand ?” 

"The above is a real Kiwanis conversation. It presents 
a new and unusual viewpoint on enemies that is worth 
consideration. 

> 


Do you know any one who is a better Kiwanian than you 
are? Whyé 


<< D 


(Conduct 

Rational conduct is a dream. But conduct freed of 
sordidness, of squalor, of haunting fears, of ungoverned 
tempers, should be the possible fate of every normal child. 
We can at least make this a better world for children to be 
born into, and so alter their environments that they need 
not learn to lie, steal, murder, or commit rape or bigamy, to 
succeed, 

The seemingly infinitely large universe is made up of 
the seemingly infinitely small units of electrons. The uni- 
verse is what it is because of the nature of their behavior 
under the drive of energy. That same energy drives us. 
The units of our social universe are human individuals ; 
it can be moulded only as the individuals themselves are 
moulded. Living beings are not elements, but reaction 
systems: their behavior can be molded. Ours is already 


set; but it is not necessary that we condition our children 
to the mold in which we hardened. 

In the whole history of human thought there has been 
voiced only one rule of conduct of the slightest value as a 
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standard for human behavior. It is applicable to indi- 
viduals, families, communities, cities, states, and nations: 

“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.” 

But note that you and I as individuals can never get a 
start on putting the Golden Rule into practice until we have 
set our own house in order. When we strip our unethical 
and infantile hang-overs of behavior of their veneer of 
rationalization we are likely to be astounded, as Watson 
points out, at our “susceptibility to flattery, weakness, in- 
adequacy, or lack of knowledge, jealousy, fear of rivals, 
fear of being made the scapegoat,” and proneness to hurl 
criticism upon others to escape it ourselves. The first step 
in setting our house in order is to remove the beam from our 
owneyes . . . perhaps the hardest task man ever set him- 
self, certainly a task that can be achieved only by the brave. 

When human society starts to practice the Golden Rule, 
it will lay a foundation for civilization which no flood of 
passion can shake. Any other conditioning of our inherent 
nature leaves us as we were . . . with an animal nature 
modified only by man-made devices to satisfy living im- 
pulses as old as life itself. Man is the product of evolu- 
tion ; humanity must be the goal of human endeavor. 

Quotation marks were purposely left off of the preceeding 
paragraphs of this editorial although they were copied 
verbatum from one of the concluding chapters in which 
George A. Dorsey sums up his w onderful book “Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings.” Had this erudite gentleman 
been writing for the pages of this Magazine he could not 
have put it more perfectly. Therein is contained all the 
ideals of Kiwanis and all its hopes. 

ad 


If it 1s hard for you to get along with other people, it 1s 
probably hard for other people to get along with you! 


<Q D* 


Here and Nox 


An English church has hanging in a convenient place 
on its front porch a slotted box where anonymous com- 
munications to the pastor may be dropped. Some cranks 
put notes in it, but now and then it serves its purpose won- 
derfully. 

Recently the minister of this church preached, by request, 
a sermon on “Recognition of Friends in Heaven.” Later 
he found in the box the following note: “Dear and Rever- 
end Sir: I would be much obliged if you could make it con- 
venient to preach to your congregation on ‘The Recognition 
of Friends on Earth’ as I have been coming to your church 
for nearly six months and nobody has taken any notice of 
me yet.” 

How much easier it would be for the Attendance Com- 
mittee of your club if no such sermon were needed! How 
the membership turnover problem would fade! | How many 
men in your club w ame drop such a suggestion if you had 
such a box at a meeting? Some valuable suggestions might 
well be obtained by the installation of such a box! 

Every Kiwanian is guilty to a greater or less degree of 
discourtesy to the less prominent and pushing members of 
our club. It is but human for us to gravitate into little 
groups, and to forget that there are men in the club who 
need encouragement, just as a freshly transplanted plant 
needs watering and care until it has become well set in its 
new environment. 

It is not enough for the Glad Hand Committee to give 
the new man a perfunctory hand shake when he enters the 
room. Some other men should take on themselves the 
job of seeing that the new shy members are taken into a 
group of old timers and not allowed to gravitate to the 
table with others like them, there to add to each other’s 
loneliness! 
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West Uirginta 
N July 14 the Parkersburg and Penns- 
O boro clubs held a ladies’ night party 
at Borland Springs. The program was ably 
handled and both clubs report a splendid 
meeting. 


The district convention will be held in 


Martinsburg, September 26 and 27. Indica- 
tions are that the attendance will surpass 
any previous convention. ‘The committee 


on convention publicity, headed by J. Nevin 
Kilmer of Martinsburg, 
well organized campaign throughout the 
district. Each club is doing its share through 
an “On-to-Martinsburg” committee and the 
Eastern Panhandle of West Virginia will 
undoubtedly have a lot of Kiwanian visitors 
during the week of September 26. 


has conducted a 


The Parkersburg club has completed ar- 
rangements to stage a pageant during Sep- 
tember. The pageant will be built around 
the historic Blennerhassett Island, which 
lies just below Parkersburg in the Ohio 
River. Aaron Burr will be one of the 
principal characters portrayed and his as- 
sociations with many other well known 
historical characters promises to make a 
spectacle well worth seeing. 

The Williamson club honored one of its 
own members, District Governor Randolph 
Bias, at a recent ladies’ night meeting. 


Sharing with the governor in honors was the 
1927 graduating class of the Williamson 
High School. A program of music and 
addresses followed the dinner. Many trib- 
utes were paid Governor Bias as an in- 
domitable worker for the good of Kiwanis 
in general and the district in particular. 

The Charleston, Huntington and Point 
Pleasant clubs of the West Virginia Dis- 
trict staged, during the winter months, what 
is believed to have been the first Kiwanis 
district bowling championship tournament. 
The tourney was fostered by the inter-club 
relations committees of the clubs and was 
open to all clubs in the district. Series of 
three games rolled by five-man teams (all 
Kiwanians) in each of the three cities were 
decided upon to determine the championship 
of the district. 

By winning six of the nine games bowled, 
with a total of 7577 pins for a team average 
of 842 pins per game, the Point Pleasant 
club established a clear title to the champion- 
ship. Charleston with a 7ogo pin total 
gained second honors while Huntington with 
a total score of 6755 finished a good third. 
High team score honors for three games as 
well as for a single game went to the 
Point Pleasant team with 2578 and 980 pins 
respectively. Charleston pin topplers hit 
2569 for their best series with a high single 
game of 964. Huntington’s best effort was 


a 2325 total and 826 for a single game. 

Kiwanian Ayres of Charleston 
splendid total of 604 pins for his three game 
series on the Huntington alleys was high 
individual for a three game series, while 
Kiwanian Miller, immediate past president 
of the Point Pleasant club, gained the title 
of individual champion of the district with 
a game average of 182 for the series and 
a record single game effort of 226 on his 
home alleys. Kiwanian Cooke, Captain and 
lead-off man for the Huntington ten pin 
artists, set a fine example for his teammates 
with an excellent game average of 175 pins 


with a 


for the nine games. 

A keen spirit of friendly rivalry was 
aroused by the matches. Large delegations 
followed the teams on all 
of the out-of-town trips. The affair is to 
be an annual one and it is expected that 
other clubs in the district will vie for cham- 
pionship honors in the future tournaments. 


of Kiwanians 


* * * 
Michigan 


ORE than 400 Kiwanians and wives 
of Division I of the Michigan Dis- 


trict were guests of the Kiwanis Club of 
Port Huron on July 19 at one of the most 
successful and interesting inter-club gather- 
ings ever held in the Michigan District. 
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On behalf of Kiwanis International, a wreath was placed by the Washington, D. C., club on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier last Memorial Day. 
Kiwanis International is planning to make this an annual tribute to the memory of those who fought in the World War. 
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Attractive float entered in the Confederation Jubilee parade by the Kiwanis Club of Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 


Ihe attendance at the regular meeting of 
the Port Huron club exceeded 350 and 431 
persons attended the banquet and program 
held in the evening. The afternoon pro- 
gram, held at the golf club, included a golf 
tournament, baseball game between Mt. 
Clemens and Port Huron, horseshoe pitching 
contests and a water carnival. Bridge and 
“soo” were played by the Kiwaniqueens and 
speed boats were provided to take visitors 
riding on the St. Clair River. 

Rev. William J. Johnston, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Montreal, who attained an 
enviable reputation as a public speaker 
through his excellent address on “How to 
Interest Kiwanians in Public Matters” at 
the Memphis Convention, was the principal 
speaker of the evening. He took for his 
subject, “Building the Temple of Humanity.” 


Lieutenant Governor N. S. Sichterman 
presided over the evening meeting and 
conference of club and district ofhcers. Short 
addresses were presented by International 
rustee Michael A. Gorman of Saginaw, 
and H. Merton Clark, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Michigan District. 

Music for the evening program was fur- 
nished by the popular Bay City Kiwanis 
Quintet, the Jolly Rogers Quartet of the St. 
Clair Shores Club and the Mt. Clemens 
Kiwanis club orchestra, Howard Miller, 
known in theatrical circles as the “Great 
Howard,” a member of the Mt. Clemens 
club, contributed a ventriloquist act. Group 
singing was led by Walter Fenton, Mt. 
Clemens and Joe L. Levy and Walter C, 
Cummings, Port Huron song leaders. 


rhe following clubs were represented at 
the Port Huron meeting: Bay City, Flint, 
Ecorse, Halfway-Roseville, Detroit No. 1, 
Southwest Detroit, East Detroit, Northeast 
Detroit, Central Detroit, Midland, Saginaw, 
Highland Park, Lansing, Wyandotte, Pon- 
tiac, Mt. Clemens, Plymouth, Battle Creek, 
St. Clair Shores, Wayne, Independence, 
Kansas, Montreal, Quebec, Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi and Aberdeen, North Carolina. 


James L. Doolittle, vice president of the 
Port Huron club and chairman of its pro- 
gram committee, was in charge of arrange- 
ments for the inter-club gathering. 


Indiana 


LANS for the Indiana District Con- 
P ention at LaFayette, September 28, 29 
and 30 are rapidly maturing. Past Gover- 
nor T. A. Coleman of the LaFayette club 
is head of the convention committee. Busi- 
ness sessions will be held at the Mars 
Theatre and the exhibit of Indiana club 
activities, will be housed in the same build- 
ing. International Trustee O. Sam Cum- 
mings and Thomas B. Marshall of the 
Extension Department will represent In- 
ternational. Governors of the Illinois-East- 
ern Iowa and Ohio Districts will also attend. 
The Governor’s ball and other evening 
entertainment features will be held at the 
grounds of Purdue University, while 
“Survivors of the Cape Girardeau,” those 
who made the Memphis trip by boat, will 
have a breakfast together Thursday morn- 
ing. An inter-club golf tournament is also 
being arranged. A special appeal is being 
made for the ladies to be present and 
parents of students at Purdue will receive 
special attention. 

On Thursday evening, July 14, Governor 
Car] E. Endicott presented the charter to 
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the Tell City club which was sponsored by 
the Evansville and Huntingburg clubs 
jointly. About 250 attended the charter 
presentation of the Montpelier club on July 
2o. Hartford City has the honor of spon- 
soring this new club. 

Compilations at the district office show 
that on June 30, 1927, the Indiana District 
had 4,302 members, a gain of 1o1 over 
January 1. These figures do not include 
the better than seventy members in the two 
clubs built but not chartered at that date. 
Indications are good for two or three more 
new clubs in the district before the end 
of the year. 


* oe & 
New York 


HE outstanding events of the district 
so far this year have been the divisional 


conferences, the purpose of which is to 
bring together ofhcers, committee members 
and members in general, for a closer con- 
tact and better understanding of club and 
district work, to discuss the workings of 
various committees and club problems and 
through experiences and examples of differ- 
ent clubs, further the work along Kiwanis 
objectives lines and create greater interest 
in Kiwanis. All five conferences were a 
decided success and not only a credit to the 
lieutenant governor in charge of his particu- 
lar division, but an inspiration to those 
attending, as well as of inestimable educa- 
tional value. 

A fine presentation party was held in the 
Commodore Hotel in New York City on 
April 27 when the Flushing and Richmond 
Hill Kiwanis clubs were each presented the 
official Kiwanis working certificate, better 
known as a charter, 

International Vice President William C. 
Alexander presided at this occasion in his 
usual excellent manner. President Dr. 
George Hieber of Richmond Hill gave the 
address of welcome, followed by the intro- 
duction of other Richmond Hill officers, 
Vice President, A. S. Gatehouse; Secretary, 
C, J. Graf; Treasurer, R. Taft; District 
Trustee, V. Guernsey; Directors, Dr. W. E. 
Bender, Rev. F. A. Bowers, L. Droesch, 
G. E. Crane, C. A. Noble, C. F, Simonson 
and E. Van Sise. President Jim Brownlee, 
Jr. of Flushing and his fellow officers were 

















Early im the year, the Kiwanis Club of Okmulgee, Oklahoma, adopted the idea of testing and 

correcting motor car headlights for the purpose of safeguarding night driving. Twelve stations, 

conveniently located, were equipped according to Government specifications and during the period 

ef about three weeks, more than one thousand cars were examined. The majority of the lights 

corrected were focused at an angle tee high for safety to approaching vehicles and for maximum 
read light. 
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presented as follows: Vice President, F. D. 
Wilson; Treasurer, J. Unger; Secretary, 
L. G. Nusbaumn; District Trustee, J. L. 
McElroy; Directors, J. Abrams, Dr. Bannon, 
B. Helprin, W. James, W. Johnson, L. 
Silberbauer and N. Wigod. The Flushing 
club was sponsored by the Ridgewood 
Kiwanians and Richmond Hill by Brooklyn. 

Many clubs are planning to attend the 
New York District Convention which will 
be held at Alexandria Bay on September 
12 and 13, 


Pacific -NOr thwest 


N July 16 under the direction of 
O Lieutenant Governor Zed E. Merrill 
of Albany, a most successful conference of 
clubs of Division VI was held at Portland, 
Oregon. The principal speakers included: 
Governor Jack Magladry: Hugh Winder, 
Chairman, District Committee on Music; 
Harold P. Bergen, Chairman, District Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance; Walter H. 
Robertson, Chairman, District Committee 
on Finance and George S. French of the 
Department of Special Service, International 
Headquarters. The entire afternoon was 
devoted to a most interesting and instructive 
session of “Questions and Answers” con- 
ducted by Mr. French. 

The International charter was presented 
to the 71st club at Kellogg, Idaho on July 
19 by Lieutenant Governor Thomas Neill 
of Pullman. Preceding the charter banquet 
the many visitors from eastern Washington 
and Idaho were garbed in slickers and 
taken down through the famous Bunker Hill 
and Sullivan mines and smelter. 

Now that the International Board has 
approved the Memphis Convention choice 
of Seattle as Mecca for 1928, the clubs of 
the district are beginning to lay their plans 
to assist in the hospitality. Owing to the 
scenic grandeur of the Pacific Northwest 
and California, it is expected that the regis- 
tration at Seattle will eclipse all prior 
records for an International Convention of 
Kiwanis. The Canadian Rockies; the Hard- 
ing International Good Will Memorial at 
Vancouver; the bit of old England (Vic- 
toria) ; Chuckanut Drive past Bellingham; 
the Islands of Puget Sound; Seattle in the 

















Members of the Elma, Washington, club constructing clubhouse for Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. 


shadow of Mt. Rainier and between lake 
and sound; Bremerton and the great Navy 
Yard; Tacoma the gateway to the Olympics; 
Paradise Park and Mt. Rainier; Olympia 
and Shelton the home of the famous baby 
oyster; Ilwaco and its twenty-five mile beach 
speedway; Longview the model city; Van- 
couver and Camas, Washington and the 
North Bank Highway; Portland and the 
Columbia River Highway; Astoria the pio- 
neer city with its beaches; Salem the capital 
of Oregon; the beautiful Willamette Valley; 
Crater Lake and then California, the land 


of dreams—all this and a’ host of other 
attractions beckon to Kiwanians in June 
1928, Paved is the Pacific Highway from 


Vancouver, B. C. to California—the automo- 
bile will be the popular vehicle for conven- 
tion travelling. 

The Ontario, Oregon, Kiwanis club re- 
ceived its charter from District Governor 
Jack Magladry on June 1. This was a most 
successful affair, delegations being present 
from Eugene, Portland, Baker, Payette and 
Weiser. Being practically upon the Idaho- 
Oregon boundary line, this club will be an 
important link in joining in Kiwanis action 
the districts of Utah-Idaho and the Pacific- 
Northwest. 

On June 29, George S. French of the 
Department of Special Service, International 











Members of the Agricultural Club sponsored by Oswego, New York, Kiwanians. 
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For the past two 


years there have been between sixty and seventy boys enrolled in one of three projects, poultry, 


gardening or potatoes. 


Each boy enrolled in this club is assigned a Kiwanian who visits the boy 


at least once during the season on his farm and in addition to inspecting the project, the Kiwanian 
invites both the boy and his father to make his place of business their headquarters when in Oswego. 


Headquarters, presented the charter to the 
Kiwanians of Dallas, Oregon. An _ out- 
standing meeting was arranged by the club 
in the Dallas Armory and large numbers 
were present from Salem, Portland, Oregon 
City, Albany, McMinnville, St. Helens, 
Corvallis and ‘Tillamook. A_ beautiful 
American flag was presented by the sponsor 
club, Salem, Oregon. 

On June 30, Lieutenant Governor George 
S. Huggins of Marshfield, Oregon, called 
together a conference of Kiwanians of 


Division VII at Roseburg, Oregon. The 
affair commenced with a luncheon at the 
Roseburg Country Club. Various details 


in connection with club functioning were 
outlined in a most interesting manner by 
George S. French. Lieutenant 
Huggins has been elected to his office by a 
mail vote of the district trustees, to succeed 
Jack Magladry, recently elevated to the 
governorship. 

On April 30 another tie-up between dis- 
tricts occurred at Crescent City, California, 
near the Oregon boundary, when members 
of the Ashland, Oregon, Kiwanis club at- 
tended the charter presentation of the new 
California club. 


Governor 


In April, International Trustee James P. 
Neal addressed an evening meeting of the 
Baker, Oregon, club with representatives 
present from the Weiser and Payette, Idaho 
clubs of the Utah-Idaho District. 


In May, The Dalles Kiwanis club (on the 
northern boundary of Oregon) journeyed 
by auto caravan to Bend, Oregon, to meet 
the Klamath Falls Kiwanis club (on the 
southern boundary of Oregon) at a great 
inter-club meeting. International Field 
Representative Charles H. Lincoln was in 
attendance and discussed Kiwanis work in 
general, 


Recent inter-club meetings have attracted 
large numbers of members. Special events 
have been: Aberdeen at Hoquiam; Auburn 
at Edmonds, Seattle and Puyallup; Bremer- 
ton, Everett and Seattle at Edmonds; Camas 
at Vancouver, Washington; Centralia at 
Olympia, and Shelton; Coeur d’Alene, Sand- 
point and Spokane at Kellogg; Hoquiam at 
Shelton and Aberdeen; New Westminster at 
North Vancouver ; Pasco, Pendleton, Pullman, 
Walla Walla at Kennewick; Portland at 
Camas, Kelso and Vancouver, Washington; 
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Pullman at Moscow, Lewiston and Colfax; 
Puyallup at Auburn; Tacoma and Seattle 
at Puyallup; Seattle at University and Van- 
couver, B.C.; University at Seattle and Van- 
couver, Washington at Camas. 


> > . 
New ‘ferse °y 


HE third quarterly district trustees’ 
‘eee was held at Bertrand Island 
Park, Lake The 
Dover club proved to be a wonderful host 
and was highly complimented on arranging 
the meeting at one of the beauty spots of the 
No more ideal spot could have been 
found and the approval of those attending 
in the enthusiasm which 


Hopatoong on July 14. 


state, 


was well reflected 
prevailed at the meeting. 
One of the features of this meeting was the 


presence of the ladies who joined the trustees 


at the luncheon. When Kiwanian Jim 
Andrews, who presided at the luncheon, 
called for the invocation,: there were 305 


Kiwanians and ladies present. Several very 


pleasing musical numbers were presented 


during the dinner; the group singing was 


led by Sam Gibson. Immediately after the 
dinner the ladies were taken on a sight- 
seeing tour which included Lake Denmark, 


where they had the opportunity of seeing the 
destruction wrought by the explosion there 
about a year ago. 

The 


secretary, 


the district 
lieutenant 


submitted by 
treasurer, 
proved very in- 
teresting and showed that Kiwanis in New 
enjoying a and healthy 
Governor Bingham announced the 
Foster Goslin as lieutenant 
governor of IV and that Morton 
C. Haight of Pitman, had been nominated 
the division 
Fogg, chairman of the 
committee on made a 
very interesting report on the program and 


reports 
district 
and 


povernors governor 


Jersey is steady 
growth, 
resignation of 
Division 
by the trustees of as his suc- 
Randolph 


district 


cessor. 


convention, 


THE 


entertainment planned for the district con- 
vention to be held at Ocean City. Every 
effort is being made to have this convention 
stand out as one of the largest and most 


impressive conventions ever held in the 
district. 
District Governor Bingham led a dis- 


cussion on five questions dealing with the 
duties and responsibilities of the district 
trustee. This discussion was very enthusi- 
astic and lasted for more than half an hour, 
at the close of which the trustees requested, 
by a motion, that the district secretary 
send out a questionnaire containing these five 
questions to each trustee. Another interest- 
ing feature of the meeting was “Ask Me 
Another” which was conducted by Past 
District Governor William J. Carrington 
of Atlantic City. A list of forty-three ques- 
tions dealing with Kiwanis 
printed and distributed to 
present. Dr. Carrington read each of the 


work was 


each member 
questions and received various replies which 
stimulated much discussion and proved to 
be a very valuable educational feature. 


Ontarto- Quebec 


\ X J HEN the train bearing the visiting 

Pembroke, Ontario, Kiwanians 
stopped at South Porcupine, recently, for a 
little while the visitors were tempted to be- 
lieve that some of the stories of the wild 
North were true. At Sound End, about a 
dozen tough looking customers, in 
miners’ clothes, some with straggling beards 
and dirty faces, boarded the car and or- 
dered all to put up their hands. There were 
shots fired and the visitors had no way of 
knowing that they were blanks. It looked 
like a genuine hold-up and so it was, but the 
hold-up was simply staged as a jolly recep- 
In the party 


rough 


tion to the visiting Kiwanians. 
of humorous highway men were the follow- 
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ing Timmins Kiwanians: S. Epplett, E. G. 
Dickson, Dr. Brennan, W. H. Wilson, Karl 
Eyre, J. Walker, M. Belanger, H. G. Laid- 
law, J. Weston, and A. Gillies. 

The London club entertained the district 
officers at its meeting on April 8. Following 
the luncheon, the district executive and 
London convention chairman reviewed care- 
fully the preparations for the district con- 
vention which will be held during October. 
Many important matters were also discussed 
by the district officers in conference with 
R. Cockburn. 
tendance at the meeting were Governor W. 
R. Cockburn, Immediate Past Governor H. 
Stanley Higman, Lieutenant Governors S. 
F. Dadson, Fred E. Harvey, George L. Guy, 
William Y. Mills and District Secretary J. 
Smyth Carter. 


Governor W. Those in at- 


Ohio 


HE Ohio District Convention will be 
fet at Cincinnati, October 3-4-5. The 
Cincinnati club is making extensive prepara- 
tions to make this the largest and best district 
convention ever held. Henry C. Heinz, In- 
ternational President, Roe Fulkerson, edi- 
torial writer of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 
Russell C. Heddleston, International Trustee, 
Howard S. Smith, the Ohio 
District, Carl E. Endicott, Governor of the 
Indiana District, and many other well known 
Kiwanians will take part in this program. 
Jules Brazil will also be on hand to see that 
the musical part of the program is cared for. 
The entertainment features will include a 
golf tournament, sight-seeing trips, reception 
and musical, dancing, card party, governor’s 
dinner and ball, luncheon, ete. 


Governor of 


Charlton Marshall, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on District and D. D. 
Miller, president of the host club, are work- 
ing hard to make this an outstanding meet- 


ing. 


Convention 
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The Detroit delegation traveled by air to the International convention, making a stop at Louisville, Kentucky, each way. 
was covered in six hours, twenty minutes, actual flying time. Reading left to right: 

















750 miles 

Harry A. Young, Max A. Ramm, George W. Windisch, Zel Himel- 

hech, Clarence C. Green, Tom Leadbetter (Southwest Kiwanis Club) Robert W. Jean, Dr. S. M. Harding (Central Detroit Kiwanis Club) Joseph P. Grance, 
Edward F. Schiee (new on world airplane flight) and Harry McDonald. 


The distance of about 
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Dallas, Texas, Entertains Members of the 
National Education Association 
The Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas, held 
its most notable meeting when it had as 
guests 202 Kiwanian members of the Nation- 
al Education Association, These educators 
were among the 15,000 present in Dallas 
for the national gathering of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendency of the National 
Education Association. Dr. J. F. Kimball, 
a member of the faculty of the Southern 
Methodist University was chairman at this 
occasion. Norman R. Crozier, present super- 
intendent of the Dallas schools, assistant 
when Dr. Kimball was superintendent, was 
present also. 
of the Philadelphia schools and F. B. 
Knight, professor of education of the Iowa 
University, were introduced by Dr. Kimball 
and spoke briefly; Frank Cody, city super- 
intendent of the Detroit, Michigan, schools 
was introduced by James Wilson, principal 
of Sunset High School, Dallas, who before 
coming to Dallas was associated with Mr. 
Cody in Detroit; Dr. W. H. Elson, author of 
Elson’s readers, introduced as the modern 

McGuffey, was given an ovation. 

Because of the fact that the Dallas club 
made the work of the Girl Scouts its objec- 
tive last year, building a fine summer camp 
for the girls, Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, 
dean emeritus of Simmons College, Boston, 
and National President of the Girl Scouts, 
was a special guest. She spoke briefly on 
the objectives of the Girl Scouts. The prin- 
cipal address was given by C. E. Keck, past 
president of the New York Rotary club, who 


outlined the aims and purposes of the 
service clubs of America. 
* * * 


Austin, Chicago, Entertains Orphans 

About 175 children from the orphan homes 
were entertained at a picnic given by the 
Austin, Chicago, Kiwanis club. Two busses 
and fifty automobiles were used to transport 
the children to the Boy Scout camp built by 
the Austin Kiwanians last year. This camp 
is located on what is known as “Kiwanis 
Hill” a plot of two and one-half acres cov- 
ered with oak trees, lying about four miles 
south of La Grange, Illinois. 


* + * 


Clarksdale, Arizona, Aids Younger 
Generation 

The Kiwanis Club of Clarkdale—Verde 
District, and drawing its membership from 
the Verde mining district, is a young club, 
not yet two years old. 

Clarkdale is a “closed town,” owned by a 
corporation. Municipal administration and 
improvements are taken care of by private 
capital. The district which this club serves 
is mainly supported by a large copper mine 


” 


and smelter. Thus much of the work which 
the usual service club might find to do in 
a community is done for it. The selection 
of activities, therefore is more difficult than 
in many Cities. 

The Clarkdale club answered the question 
of what to do in a positive manner, . First 





E. W. Broom superintendent | 








The agricultural committee of the Salem, Oregon, 


Kiwanis club has interested many farmers in 
beautifying their mail boxes. Here is one of the 
many attractive boxes that have been established. 
it became apparent that the social contact 
its members gained was of real and definite 
value in creating friendliness and uniting 
the business interests of the district in a 
closer bond. Next a program was outlined 
having to do with the interests of the 
younger generation, and the value of this 
work has become apparent. Boy Scouts were 
aided, girls’ organizations encouraged. An 
active interest was developed in high school 
graduates who were financially unable to 
gain a higher education, and a fund was 
established to help ambitious students in this 
class. 

Means of increasing the fund had to be 
provided, and a way was found to do this 
and at the same time be of service to the 
community at large. Being geographically 
isolated, the Verde District lacks the oppor- 
tunity of being regularly visited by talented 
entertainers. A little theater movement was 
sponsored, and that it might be a real com- 
munity institution the local chapter of the 
American Legion and the Clarkdale Wo- 
men’s Club were invited to participate, 
which they gladly did, the result being that 
the majority of the substantial citizens of the 
district have been united in a mutual task 
of service. During the present season two 
plays have been produced with outstanding 
success. Each organization chooses the 
method of distributing its share of the divi- 
dends, but all proceeds by mutual agreement 
are dedicated to some form of community 
welfare. 

The two plays so far produced are 
“Duley” and “Aren’t We All?,” and both 


£01 


were shown to large crowds. Excellent 
work was done by the members of the cast, 
who were trained by a competent director. 
In the first play mentioned, out of eleven 
parts five were taken by Kiwanians and their 
wives. In the second play like cooperation 
was secured, The majority of all parts were 
handled by members of the sponsoring or- 
ganizations, 

The work of promoting clean activities 
for boys and girls will continue in the 
Clarkdale club. The members have become 
convinced that their club is a service club 
in the real sense. Indifference has turned 
to enthusiasm, the proof of which lies in the 
fact that the Clarkdale Kiwanis club for 
some time has held first place for attendance 
in the Southwest District. 

* * &# 


Radio Show at Roseland, Chicago 

On June 6 the Roseland, Chicago, Illinois, 
Kiwanis club held a novel entertainment for 
the purpose of raising money for the under- 
privileged child and vocational guidance 
fund. Quinn Ryan, the popular announcer 
from W.G.N., the Tribune Station, Chicago, 
together with many other popular radio 
artists put on a radio show, appearing in 
person. The stage had all the appearance 
of a real broadcasting room and was very 
effective. 

“Zero Hour,” a part of the All Kiwanis 
Night program at the Memphis Convention 
was observed from 9:15 to 9:30 with all 
Kiwanians on the stage. A very fine address 
assisted in bringing Kiwanis before the 
people of Roseland in a very effective 
manner. 

A radio set and other prizes were awarded. 
The club’s fund was substantially increased 
by $800 and it is hoped to repeat this pro- 
gram this fall. 

* . * 

Lafayette, Indiana, Establishes Emer- 

gency Under-Privileged Child Fund 

The musical comedy show given last year 
proved such a success that the Lafayette, 
Indiana, club decided to stage another one 
this year. The proceeds realized from this 
year’s “Captain Con” will be used as an 
emergency fund for under-privileged child 
work, 

Last winter, the Lafayette club had a 
very active season of bowling with forty- 
nine members participating. This was the 
sixth season that the club has had a league 
of eight teams. Inter-club bowling contests 
have been held for the past four years with 
Indianapolis. The Lafayette teams go to 
Indianapolis on or about December 1 each 
year and the Indianapolis teams come to 
Layafette about February 1 for a return 
match. This year Lafayette teams won the 
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sets at Indianapolis and Indianapolis won 
the sets of games at Lafayette, calling for 
a play-off game at Indianapolis early in 
March, with Lafayette teams winners. 


. o . 


Portland, Oregon, Rose Festival 

For years The Kiwanis Magazine has 
contained at regular intervals, photos of 
beautiful floats entered by the Portland, 
Oregon, Kiwanis club in the Rose Festival 
Parades held in the “Rose City,” The 
Rose Festival held last June had many 
earmarks of Kiwanis. Each evening in the 
magnificent Multnomah Stadium a wondrous 
pageant of roses was held. A Kiwanis club 
team led all other civic club teams in the 
solicitation of the sale of placques to finance 
the building of that stadium. The music of 
the pageant “Rosaria” was written by the 
famous Charles Wakefield Cadman, Kiwan- 
ian of Los Angeles. Each night at the climax 
of the pageant, Queen Dorothy II was 
crowned amid the applause of her loyal sub- 
jects, Past President Ernest R. Wiggins of 
the Portland Kiwanis club, as Prime Minister 
of Rosaria, placed the crown upon the regal 
brow. Then on a sunny afternoon came 
the Floral Parade with its hundreds of en- 
tries from near and far. Last year’s Prime 
Minister, Kiwanian Sylvester C. Pier, had 
charge of the securing of such decorated 
floats and his arduous labors resulted in a 
wealth of glorified vehicles. As recognition 
for the outstanding contributions made by 
Kiwanians, Queen Dorothy and her Court 
attended the Kiwanis club luncheon during 
Rose Festival Week. Great attention and 
ceremony were showered upon Portland’s 
Festival Royalty on the occasion of the Ki- 
wanis visit. In addition to these civic re- 
sponses the Portland club contributed $500 
toward the cost of putting on the Festival. 
Kiwanians who attend the 1928 International 
Convention at Seattle will have a chance to 
see “Rosaria” if they return via Portland, 


» + > 


Wilkes.Barre, Pennsylvania, Helps 
Rebuild Church 

The Kiwanis motto “We Build” was 
slightly changed by the Kiwanis Club of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, to read “We 
Rebuild.” Some months ago the First Bap- 
tist Church of which Rev, Charles F. Roush 
is pastor, was totally destroyed by fire. This 
loss was felt keenly by Rev. Roush who is 
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Clarence Chamberlain, well known aviator who flew across the Atlantic, receiving club membership 
badge from Ed Fetterly, past president of the North Hudson, New Jersey, Kiwan’s club. The child 
in the above photograph is Baby Peggy, the moving picture favorite. 


also president of the Kiwanis club, and his 
congregation, especially because of the fact 
that several thousand dollars had but recent- 
ly been experided on the edifice. Individual 
members of the club raised $4,000 and the 
presentation of the check for this amount was 
made by Past President Evan C. Jones. 
Others who took part in the presentation 
were Dean Fleck, Head Master of the old 
Wyoming Seminary and Bishop Warren L. 
Rogers from Cleveland, head of the Diocese 
of Ohio. 


El Centro, California, Stage Attendance 


Contest 


When a Kiwanis club can stage an attend- 
ance contest and put fun into that contest, 
it is sure to make the effort more successful 
than if the work is done in too serious a way. 
The El Centro, California, club recently 
staged a nine weeks’ attendance contest 
which was in the form of a baseball game. 
Each week represented one inning of the 
game and the attendance was chalked up 
in runs, hits and errors. The club was di- 
vided into nine teams and the remainder of 
the men formed the officials. Those members 
who were consistently poor attenders were 
divided evenly among the teams so that no 
one team would have any advantage. The 


























A 100 per cent record was enjoyed by the Kiwanis Club of Mitchell, South Dakota, on the occasion 

of ite sixth anniversary. This is mot an unusual record in Kiwanis, but it is quite an accomplish- 

ment in this territery where se many of the members are engaged in vocations which call them to 
the surrounding towns, 


teams were called New York Giants; Chi- 
cago Cubs; Boston Braves; Philadelphia 
Quakers; Brooklyn Robins; Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates. One of the members acted as Judge 
Landis, the Czar of baseball. Original mes- 
sages were sent to the captains each week by 
the attendance committee and the competi- 
tion was constantly stirred up between the 
different teams. The teams got into the spirit 
of the game and originated songs and yells. 
The Boston Braves worked out symbolic 
insignias while the Chicago Cubs wore base- 
ball caps to the meetings. A feature of the 
game was that it took into consideration the 
inter-club work of the organization by allow- 
ing two additional visitations to other clubs 
to count as a run on the team’s baseball 
score. This meant that the contest not only 
helped the El Centro club but also helped to 
promote inter-club activities in Division XI 
of the California-Nevada District. During 
the nine weeks that the contest was con- 
ducted, 175 members visited neighboring 
clubs. 

The contest was successful, the record be- 
ing 97.3 in spite of the fact that during the 
contest the club had two members on the 
sick list. The Boston Braves won and to 
that team was awarded the handsome silver 
trophy cup. Honorable mention was given 
to the Chicago Cubs and the New York 
Giants, 


Phoenix, Arizona, Sponsors New Hotel 
A great public demonstration of the pro- 
gressive ideals of Kiwanis was held recently 
when the Pheonix, Arizona, club directed the 
ground-breaking ceremonies for a $2,000,000 
hotel project. The new Hotel Roosevelt at 
Phoenix is now under construction largely 
because Kiwanians of that community have 
practiced the “We Build” motto. It is the 
largest development ever undertaken in the 
Arizona metropolis and the honor of spon- 
soring it was conferred upon the Kiwanis 
club members because they largely had been 
instrumental in bringing: it about. 

A brief but impressive service was carried 
out prior to the actual ground-breaking. 
Luncheon tables were spread on the hotel site 
and the regular Kiwanis club program pre- 
ceded the ceremonial features. Every. club 
member was in attendance on this occasion. 
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Exhibit of potatoes raised by the farm boys who participated in the potato growing contest 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Ontario. 


Racine, Wisconsin, Annual Farm.City 
Banquet 

Ninety farmers from various sections of 
Racine County were guests of the Kiwanis 
Club of Racine, Wisconsin, at a banquet 
held at the agricultural school in Rochester. 
This was the fourth annual affair of this 
kind. Dean H. L. Russell of the College of 
Agriculture at Madison who made a trip 
to the Orient for the United States Govern- 
ment some time ago, addressed the gathering 
on the “Rising Tide of Nationalism in the 
Orient.” ‘That this affair is proving to be a 
splendid thing was shown not only in the 
attendance, but in expressions made by sever- 
al farmers who told of the benefits they are 
deriving from the annual meetings with the 
club members. 


* * * 


Ro-Ka Club of Harrisonburg, Virginia 

The Ro-ka Club, sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Harrisonburg, Virginia, in conjunc- 
tion with the Rotary Club, is a boys’ club 
governed by boy officers and a board of 
directors composed of boys who have been 
elected by the boys themselves. 

In the fall of 1925, the need of a boys’ 
club in Harrisonburg was so strongly felt 
that a committee of six was appointed from 
the two civic organizations to consider the 
feasibility of organizing one. This com- 
mittee held meetings over a 
period of seven or eight months in which a 
careful study of boys’ clubs was made and 
finally in the spring of 1926, submitted a 
recommendation to their respective clubs, 
agreeing jointly to sponsor the formation of 
a boys’ club, to be organized and governed 
by the boys, under the advice of a joint 
committee of six. The recommendation was 
adopted. The only thing that the two clubs 
obligated themselves to do was to give their 
support to an entertainment to be given by 
the boys to help finance the club. The boys 
were told that if they wanted a club, it was 
“their move” and that the committee was 
ready to help. A meeting was held in the 
high school building which was attended by 
fifty boys. 

The outcome of this meeting was that all 
the boys expressed the desire to become 
members of such a club. They elected a 
committee to draw up a constitution and 
by-laws and elected officers. The board 


humerous 


elected a treasurer, and then met with the 
advisory board to make the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the opening of the club. A 
budget was drawn up on the basis of 100 
members and the standing committees were 
appointed. Shortly after that, the Ro-Ka 
club was opened in three rented rooms in a 
centrally located building. 

The membership of this club is divided 
into two classes, juniors (from ten to fifteen 
years of age) and seniors (fifteen years of 
age and over). The dues of the seniors 
are $6.00 per year and those of juniors 
$3.00, payable semi-annually in advance. 
Since its formation, the club has added to its 
membership a new class of members “con- 
tributing members” with dues of $5.00 per 
year. By soliciting their fathers and other 
men interested in this work the boys have 
enlisted some fifty or more men as “contri- 
buting members.” 


* . » 


Huntingburg, Indiana, Sponsors 
Short Course 

Citizens from all parts of the county at- 
tended the short course on dairy and poultry 
raising sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Huntingburg, Indiana. This has done much 
toward bringing the city and country folks 
together. 

Two Christmas trees donated by a member 
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of the club were planted for the purpose of 
providing a place for a permanent outdoor 
Christmas program for the children of the 
community, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Interested in 
National Oratorical Contest 

The Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has conducted an essay contest among 
high school students of Salt Lake City for 
the past several years, and considerable in- 
terest has been displayed in this activity. 
This year, however, Utah broke into the 
National Oratorical Contest for the first 
time, and a Salt Lake Kiwanian was ap- 
pointed State Contest Manager. Naturally, 
the Salt Lake club gave the national contest 
its complete support because of its interest 
in the previous essay contests. 

The State of Utah was divided into eight 
districts, each district having its manager. 
Each high school within the district held 
an elimination contest, and the winner was 
eligible for the district finals, The winners 
finals 
either $25.00 or a bust of Lincoln; second 
and third places received $15.00 and $10.00 
These prizes were furnished 


of the district received as a prize 


respectively. 
by some of the leading newspapers of the 
West. The district champions then entered 
the state contest, which was held at Salt 
Lake City. Chief Justice Samuel R. Thur- 
man of the Supreme Court of Utah presided, 
and the judges were prominent educators 
from the universities and colleges. 
beautiful silver loving cups were given the 
winners by the Salt Lake City Kiwanis 
club. Miss Dorothy Carlson of Salt Lake 
City represented Utah at Los Angeles in the 
western division finals, where she was vic- 
torious, and won as her price, $500, and a 
free trip abroad for about twelve weeks. 
In the national finals at Washington, D. C., 
Miss Carlson won in competition with six 
young men, who represented the other di- 
visions of the United States. Consequently, 
Utah’s champion, Miss Dorothy Carlson, 
was acclaimed the National High School 
Oratorical Champion of the United States. 

On October 14, this year, at Washington, 
D. C., President Coolidge will preside at 
the International Contest, where it is hoped 
Miss Carlson will achieve the very high 
honors of champion high school orator of 


Two 


all the world. 














Over 150 youngsters from the various orphanages in Union County enjoyed the outing given by 
the Kiwanis Club of Rahway, New Jersey. 
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Reports of the 1926 


Efhciency Contest 
(From page 404) 
form of a musical revue. This was 
made a club effort, every member being 
expected to do some share of the work 
by appearing in the cast, etc. The 
net proceeds were $11,703.00 including 
$3,300.00 as a special contribution to 
the work of our Community Fund. 

Christmas Cheer: From our Com- 
munity Fund, the sum of $1,600.00 
was voted. This augmented by the 
proceeds of a special movie show for 
the children, attended by 20,000 chil- 
dren, and which netted $2,000.00, pro- 
vided 1,000 Christmas dinners for 
families ranging from one to twenty 
members each. Each child in these 
families received a toy. 

The movie show, held in a chain of 
ten theatres, presided over by a Ki- 
wanian, is an enlargement on last 
year's effort. There is no expense 
whatever involved, as the theatres, 
music, films, etc., are donated to our 
club. Admission is only ten cents, 
tickets being sold in the theatres the 
week previous to the show after short 
talks from the stage by Kiwanians and 
their wives. Distribution insofar as 
possible, was made by members and in 
this way, the personal touch was added. 

Resolutions: The club took an ac- 
tive part in civic, provincial and fed- 
eral affairs, passing many resolutions 
tending to the betterment of our com- 
munity. 

Automobiles: Much work for our 
various institutions was accomplished 
through our automobile committee, who 
supplied a total of 326 cars and 24 
trucks for various activities. These 
figures do not include the hundreds of 
cars supplied during the International 
convention. Through our automobile 
committee alone, 147 treatments of 
crippled children at hospital clinics 
were made possible. 

City Improvement League: A spe- 
cial Kiwanis prize was given through 
this organization for the best back-yard 
garden in our city. 

Immigration: Our committee on 
immigration has kept our club in touch 
with developments from time to time. 
One of our members on the board of the 
Kiwanis Hostel for British Immigrant 
Boys, sees to it that boys passing 
through receive a hearty welcome. A 
special Christmas greeting was sent to 
each boy who passed through this 
hostel. 

We entertained a party of eleven 
children and chaperone from Palmer’s 
School, England, during the two days 
they were in our city. From the insight 
which we gave them, into the possibili- 
ties of settlement in Canada, we feel 
that a real work in immigration pub- 
licity was accomplished. 
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Il. ATTENDANCE 

January 7....228 160 70.1 July Bit. 219 147 67.1 
January 14....227 134 57.2 July 13... eee 127 57.7 
January 21....227 143 63. July r  Papeey 3 124 56.3 
January 28....227 127 55.9 July 29... .220 132 60. 
February 4....227 133 58.5 August PE eee 127 $7.2 
February 11....226 153 67.7 August 12....222 110 49.5 
February 18... .224 143 63.3 August 19....222 134 60.3 
February 25... .224 139 GZ... Wiest <2... -4ae 118 53.1 
March ES #3 148 66.6 September 2....222 130 58.5 


March cx cadee 135 60.8 September 9....222 116 $2.2 


March 18....222 136 61.2 September 16....222 136 ~ 61.1 
Math. 28....221 124 56.1 September 23. ... .223 133 60. 
April Beet 122 55.4 September 30... .223 133 60. 
April 8....219 116 §2.9 October hie sade 123 55.6 


April 15....218 154 70.6 October 14....221 137 62. 
April 22....217 150 69.1 October 21....220 126 57.2 
April sk omer 15] 69.5 October 28....217 137 63.1 


May 6.5.:216 167 76.6 November 4....217 144 66.3 
May bere 4 159 72.1 November 11... .217 134 61.7 
May ys a 2 153 69.5 November 18... .218 138 63.3 
May se PS 168 76.7 November 25... .217 137 63.1 
June Si venaee 179 81.2 December 2....217 136 62.6 
June 0... 299 192 87.6 December 9....217 138 63.5 
June Pre 4 156 71.5 December 16....218 123 56.9 
June 24....219 178 80.8 December 23.... 217 128 59. 


June 7: Ae Si 116 52.9 December 30... .216 124 57.4 
III. PROGRAM COMMITTEES AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


The programs of our weekly meet- through the press, to a point where they 
ings covered a wide range of subjects will want to learn more about their 
including education, public safety, busi- country and its problems. 


ness, etc. with a view to working We would mention in particular such 
towards our objective of the creation programs as those of April 15 and 22, 
of a sound and intelligent public opin- June 17, Jaly 22 and 29, August 12, 
ion. Many of the a Were de- 19 and 26 Sept. 2 and 9, and Novem- 
voted to talks on important Canadian : 

issues. In this way we endeavor to 

educate our members through their at- Our speakers and their topics were 
tendance and the public in general as follows: 


ber 25. 


January 

7 Inauguration of Officers 

14 Hugh Miller—‘Potentialities of the Cinema” 
21 Kiwanian H. Walter Gill—‘Essential from a Kiwanis Point of View” 
28 Kiwanis International Anniversary Meeting 
February 

4 Kiwanian S. Oliver—‘An Englishman at Home and Abroad” 

11 Business Meeting 

18 Rotarian W. Allen—‘‘Our Boys” 
25 Kiwanian Major Philbrook—‘Kiwanis Fellowship” 
March 

4 Prof. W. Caldwell—‘Situation in Central Europe” 

11 Robert O’Brien—‘The Oversea’s League” 

18 Michel Jordan—‘‘Astronomy” 
25 William Birks—‘“Impressions of the Old Land” 
April 
1 Memorial Service for Vice-President St. Clair Ross 

8 Music Week Program 
15 Sir George Foster—‘Canadian Fundamentals” 
22 J. Smyth—‘The Boy Immigrant” 
29 Business Meeting . 
May 

6 F.C. Elford—‘The World Poultry Convention” 

13. Dr. W. W. Chipman, Pres. of American College of Surgery—‘‘Care of the 

Mother” 
20 Mayor Martin and Kiwanis Members—“Convention” 
27 Assistant International Secretary Geo. Kimball and Kiwanis Members— 
“Convention” 

June 

3 Kiwanian J. McMillan—‘‘Convention” 

10 No meeting (Kiwanis International Convention ) 

17. Professor Ottewell—“Western Wails and Eastern Answers” 
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24 Mr. Altrock—‘The Man in Salesmanship” 
29 (Tuesday) Joint Meeting with the Rotary and Lions Clubs 


July 
8 Kiwanis Fellowship Meeting 
15 Charles Hazen—‘‘Rayon” 

22 
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August 
5 Business meeting 


Col. J. S. Dennis—‘‘Canada’s Prosperity as Influenced by Colonization” 


29 Rev. Bruce Taylor—‘“A Plan of Study for Kiwanis” 


12 A. O. Dawson (Pres. Bd. of Trade)—“Business Conditions of Today” 
19 Gordon Scott—‘Finances of Canada” 
26 W. Chipman, K. C.—‘‘Legislation vs. Parliament” 


September 
9 


2 Lieut. H. Hill—‘Empire Relations” 
9 Howard Ross, K. C.—‘‘The Road to Peace and Plenty” 
16 Professor French—‘The New City” 


23 Short talks by Kiwanis Members 
30 Dr. Tidmarsa—‘‘Preventive Medicine” 
October 


7 Ladies Day 


eter Walsh—“The Canadian West” 

14 Peter Walsh—“The Canad West’ 

21 Kiwanian Tom Heffernan—‘Wanderings Through Europe” 
28 Kiwanian Dr. Hammond—‘‘Kiwanis Ideals” 


November 


4 Mr. Lavoie—‘“Canada’s Apple Industry” 


11 Kiwanis Fellowship Meeting 


18 Kiwanian V. Loftus—‘Our Fall Show” 


25 
December 
2 Annual Meeting 


9 Ladies Day 


16 Charles Bardoff—“Rural Mexico” 


Canon Allan Shatford—‘“Christmas Contacts” 


23 


30 Father and Child Day 


Committees: Our Executive Com- 
mittee held fifty-four regular meet- 
ings during the year. They were very 
loyal in their attendance. 

The chairmen of Committees held 
fifty-one joint meetings. These meet- 
ings held regularly every Tuesday had 
an excellent average attendance. Re- 
ports were made of activities under- 
taken from week to week and the busi- 
ness of the club was discussed insofar 
as it affected the committees jointly or 
severally. In addition, each committee 
held other meetings to discuss activi- 
ties relating to their particular depart- 
ment. 

During that part of the year prior 
to the convention, special convention 
committees held meetings both of their 
cwn committees and jointly to discuss 
matters pertaining to the success of the 
convention, so that our entire member- 
ship served on several committees con- 
secutively during 1926. 

Our officers and members are identi- 
fied with almost every recognized chari- 
table organization or hospital in Mont- 
real. The influence of our club has 
resulted in great benefits to these or- 
ganizations and institutions. 


IV. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Joint Meetings: A joint meeting 
with the Rotary and the Lions clubs 
was held on April 15. The chief 


David S. Kerr—‘Solution of Canada’s Railway Problem” 


speaker was Sir George Foster. Inter- 


national President John H. Moss, who 
was present, made a short address. 

As Dominion Day, July 1, our 
national holiday, was on a Thursday 
this year, we advanced our meeting two 
days to hold a joint meeting on June 
29, with the Rotary Club of Montreal. 

Social Evenings: With a view to 
creating enthusiasm for the Interna- 
tional convention, a series of social 
evenings with the ladies were planned. 

The first of these for the year was 
held on January 28, which we cele- 
brated as the anniversary of Kiwanis 
International. 

The second was on March 22, the 
third on April 15, in honor of the visit 
of International President John H. 
Moss, to whom we presented a large 
silk Union Jack. The fourth and last 
meeting before the convention was held 
on May 15. 

As each of these meetings was fol- 
lowed by a dance, the ladies had an 
opportunity of becoming well ac- 
quainted and to organize. To this, to 
a large extent, we attribute the great 
success of the part undertaken by the 
ladies at the International convention. 

With a view to furthering the in- 
terest in the exercise of the franchise, a 
social evening was held on the evening 
of the federal elections, September 14. 
Complete telegraphic returns were re- 
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ceived by special wire. The attendance 
was 300. 

A smoker with suitable entertain- 
ment was held on October 19. 

Church Services: An Armistice 
service was held on Armistice Sunday 
in November, in a Kiwanis member’s 
church, where the sermon was preached 
by one of our lady members. A spe- 
cial church service was held on Mother’s 
Day in May. 

Sports: A curling bonspiel on Feb- 
ruary 18 was enjoyed, as was a 
golf tournament on July 22, and an 
inter-club golf tournament with the St. 
Lawrence Kiwanis club on August 19. 
The annual golf tournament with the 
Rotary Club of Montreal, was held on 
September 29. 

A large number of our members with 
their families attended the annual pic- 
nic at Shawbridge, Quebec, in August. 

Publicity: We received during the 
year, a tremendous amount of pub- 
licity in both the English and French 
press of our own city. Also, chiefly be- 
cause of the International convention, 
in the press of all America. 

In addition to this publicity, two of 
our regular meetings and one of our 
evening social meetings, were broad- 
cast. We also broadcast the whole of 
the first performance of our show, so 
that out-of-town friends and shut-ins 
could enjoy the show with us and also 
learn something of the work of Kiwanis 
In our community. 


V. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


A great number of our members 
visited other Kiwanis clubs, carrying 
messages of greeting from the home 
club to clubs across the country, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, visiting 
practically every club in Canada and 
many in the United States. 

We entertained members of the St. 
Lawrence Kiwanis club and the St. 
Johns Kiwanis club at our social eve- 
nings mentioned elsewhere. 

Speakers were sent to Portland, 
Maine, Albany, Brooklyn, Ottawa, St. 
Johns, Quebec and St. Lawrence 
(Montreal ). 

We took charge of the meeting for 
the St. Lawrence club on October 13. 
This was a surprise visit of which only 
a few of the St. Lawrence officers were 
previously notified. Our president took 
the chair, we furnished the speaker, 
booster, etc. 

We also took charge of a meeting 
for the St. Johns club on October 14, 
in a similar manner, although not by 
surprise. A large party of our mem- 
bers motored out for the occasion. 

We, with our wives, went to St. 
Johns in a large body. to participate 
in their Ladies’ Night of November 4, 
and also to the Ladies’ Night meeting 
at St. Lawrence on October 20. 
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We travelled to Quebec for an inter- 
club meet with the club there on Janu- 
ary 21. Quebec is 180 miles from 
Montreal. 

We reserved twenty seats for the St. 
Johns’ Frolics. 

Many of our members attended the 
regular Wednesday meetings of the St. 
Lawrence Kiwanis club every Wednes- 
day. 

A large number also attended their 
charter night celebration where enter- 
tainment, speakers, etc., were furnished 
from our membership. 

We entertained a party of twenty- 
eight Kiwanians and their families 
from Atlantic City at a club luncheon 
on January 21, at which time they 
presented our club with a beautiful 
brass gong suitably engraved. Dur- 
ing the convention, the New England 
District presented our club with a large 
replica of the Mayflower. 

We presented a large silk Kiwanis 
Banner to the St. Lawrence Kiwanis 
club. 

We concluded negotiations whereby 
our city entertained six hundred Ki- 
wanians and their friends of the Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, club, to a drive around 
the city before their embarkation for 
Europe. 

As we are situated far from most of 
the other clubs, we have to depend in a 
large measure, on visits by our indi- 
vidual members, to clubs in the cities 
which they are visiting. With this in 
view, we have appointed men who do 
considerable travelling on our inter- 
club committee. 


VI. RELATION TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 

After a careful survey of surround- 
ing towns with a view to establishing 
Kiwanis clubs, we decided to concen- 
trate in the east end of our city. The 
St. Lawrence Kiwanis club of Montreal 
is a result of our efforts in this respect. 

That we were amply justified has 
already been proven by the amount 
of cooperation which we have since re- 
ceived from them. 

Through Past International Presi- 
dent Henry J. Elliott, and Past Inter- 
national vice-president J. Walter C. 
Taylor, we have been in constant touch 
with International. 

Through District Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Andrew Cordner, a past president 
of our club, and through District 
Trustee Reginald Perry, we have kept 
in touch with the district. 

All payments due to the district and 
to International have been made with- 
out delay. 

We came into close contact with the 
officers of International and the dis- 
trict while acting as host to the Inter- 
national Kiwanis Convention which 
was the largest in the history of In- 


ternational and at which our members 
and their wives registered practically 
one hundred per cent. 


A large number of our members at- 
tended the district convention held in 
Toronto. 


The Whole Respectfully Submitted. 
Yours truly, 
Kiwanis Club of Montreal Inc., 1926 


Douglas Bremner, President 
A. Fyon, Honorary-Secretary 


Rural and City Relation- 

ship 
(From page 483) 
balance in production and consumption. 
During the World War period our 
agricultural production was greatly ex- 
panded. We are now struggling anew 
with the problem of adjustment of 
international trade and adjustment to 
domestic requirements. We are still 
producing a net surplus but our popu- 
lation is increasing from one to one and 
a half per cent per year. This means 
that 4,000 more mouths are to be fed 
each morning at Uncle Sam’s breakfast 
table. 

Opinion differs as to whether our 
policy should be one of domestic sup- 
ply with ample margins of safety, or 
whether we should continue to com- 
pete for world markets. There is much 
land in the world available for the 
production of cotton, beef, and pork, 
where two of the important factors of 
production, namely, land and _ labor, 
are cheaper than here. If we produce 
surpluses of staple commodities with- 
out some plan for holding up the do- 
mestic price, then we must expect agri- 
culture to face more severe competition 
than is true of tariff protected manu- 
facturing industries. 

The difficulty in 1925, was too much 
pork; seventeen and a half billion 
pounds is said to be our normal meat 
requirement. During the years 1923 
and 1924, a 25 per cent excess crowded 
on the market annually, with a depress- 
ing effect upon the price. This mal- 
adjustment extends down into the 
smaller communities and civil divisions. 
surveys of the agricultural resources of 
counties conducted under the auspices 
of the Extension Service of the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College have revealed 
totally inadequate supplies of the 
proper kind of hay and of succulent 
feed in proportion to the number of 
dairy cows. The inevitable result is 
poor feeding and unsatisfactory re- 
turns. Canneries are shipping in prod- 
ucts that surrounding communities 
could produce with profit. Potatoes are 
being imported that should be grown 
locally. Industries are established on 
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too large a basis for local markets and 
too small a basis for distant markets. 

Fhe solution is difficult; more diffi- 
cult in agriculture than in industry, 
because of the infinitely large number 
ot small units involved, and because 
of the effect of seasonal conditions 
upon crop yields. Yet the master of 
the National Grange expressed the 
situation aptly when he said “Instead 
of tears, disappointment and sheriff 
sales being the only check for stimula- 
tion of overproduction, some of us be- 
lieve that organized intelligence, with 
a constructive program, can be made 
to prevent a recurring rural depres- 
sion.” 

The Department of Agriculture, 
through its Bureau of Economics, has 
set up a service comparable to that 
provided by the Department of Com- 
merce for the guidance of business in- 
terests. Crop and livestock reports are 
well developed. Information on for- 
eign and domestic markets is issued 
regularly. Intentions to Plant, and 
Breed Surveys are taken, so that if this 
service as now established were fully 
understood, fully utilized and ob- 
served, it would operate to maintain 
a more stabilized condition. The diffi- 
culty is, however, that the farmers are 
not yet generally conversant with the 
service, nor are those who have given 
it some consideration convinced that 
the service is beneficial. There is, in 
fact, a prevailing opinion that it is 
harmful. This attitude only adds to 
the difficulty of establishing an intelli- 
gence service, which is absolutely es- 
sential to a better balanced agricul- 
tural production, which in the last 
analysis is the basic problem of the 
present agricultural generation. 

A problem closely associated to that 
of adjusted production, in which there 
should be better understanding and 
more intelligent codperation between 
rural and urban people is that of land 
utilization. There is a certain clash 
of interest between those seeking stab- 
ilized and adjusted production on the 
one hand, and those seeking the fullest 
immediate development of land re- 
sources on the other. It would not be 
difficult to secure general assent to the 
proposition that we should utilize our 
land as required to meet market de- 
mands, starting to reclaim new lands 
long enough in advance to take care 
of the growth of population. Sections 
of the country quite willing that this 
general principle should be applied in 
a national way, desire the full and 
immediate development of their own 
unutilized land resources. This tends 
to aggravate the problem of overpro- 
duction. 


The City Man’s Part 


What can Kiwanis International do 
with respect to the rural problem? 
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What can urban interests in general| =e Sr Se ees 


Hotels Statler 


to this question and Kiwanis has found 
it. We seek a better understanding 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


and more friendly relation between the 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON 


farmer and city man. We are “more 
650Rooms 650 Baths 1300 Rooms 1300 Baths 


interested in the farmer and his family 
Hotel Buffalo, at Buffalo, 450 rooms, 450 baths, is Statler-owned and Statler-operated. 


than we are in the land and its prod- 
Every room in these hotels has private bath, circulating ice-water 


uce.” 
And so in furtherance of this idea, 

and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is deliv- 

ered free to every guest-room. 


Kiwanis clubs are holding occasional 
Hotel Pennsylvania 


meetings in country communities, they 
are entertaining farmer guests, they 

STATLER-OPERATED—NEW YORK—2200 Rooms, 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 


are listening to addresses by farm 
leaders, joining in tours conducted by 

Fixed rates are posted 
in every Statler room. 


: 
: 
; 
: 


county agents, visiting the agricultural 
college and the experiment station, en- 
couraging boys’ and girls’ club work 
and Smith-Hughes work, codperating 
with county fair officials. 

Not a profound program you say, 
in the light of the seriousness of the 
situation. Perhaps not, but an appro- 
priate one, a human and sympathetic 
one. It gives primacy to spiritual Sa ene 8 ERS SA «AN. EE NO I 
rather than material values. | 

Eat el eNO hs EEDA | 


We have our great Department of SERRE S ERS S SESE ET EE SEES ESS HEEEESSRSESSE TRESS ESSESEESO SESE SSESSEESERSSESEEEEEE SG | — mee oe ne awe _ : 
Agriculture, our agricultural colleges, ‘Th EMERSON H lL: z| IN MONTREAL | 
experiment stations and_ extension e ote ll | The Kiwanis Club ~— on a Theredey, at 12:20 at| 

H | 


O - ame QO -am~ © - aus © - cummr> © - ams © - es © CO 




















forces. These are the public agencies} # BALTIMORE | | 
built up for service to agriculture.| # WHi: indsor 
They are directed by trained specialists. | # Kiwanis Headquarters | | 


On ——— = 


They have a vast amount of accumu-| BLL _ 











lated data, definite plans of work and | 
projects under way. It is desirable | -—— - 
that our laws and regulations be en-| ~~ | 
forced by disinterested public officials. 

It is desirable that eanueias on crops King Edward Hotel 
and markets emanate from public and gen ste pares 














official sources. It is desirable that hotel kindly designate that 

educational leadership be public and ‘ > pent So a aa — 

official. OFAMERICA P. K. Hunt, Manager. 
Urban influences can lend a helpful a rn rr ee 





hand but the city man should not at- 
tempt to reform agriculture, nor should 
farmers attempt to reform the city man. 
Neither can he be said to enjoy a mo- 


nopoly on antiquated methods and un- HOTEL RAINBOW 1 


progressiveness. It takes almost as 
long to buy a railroad ticket as it does Great Falls, Montana 


to milk a cow. There appears to be , , 
no scheme for holding the number of Kiwanis Headquarters 


grocery stores or service stations down 
to the economic minimum. There is 
imperfection in the institutions we have | 
set up to minister to ov health, our 
amusement, our enlightenment and 

















ATLANTIC CITY 





In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
| and the Boardwalk 


Delightful during the fall 
and winter months are the 
broad deck porches facing 


























even our spiritual welfare. T | ] the sea with their comfort- 
Let us se ourselves, therefore, r a V e e r Ss able steamer chairs looking 
with our program as builders—builders | . | down on the flowing life 
of better understanding and more Plan to stay at Kiwanis | of the Boardwalk. _For the 
Solucelly. wlavions betwern tae tamer hotels when you are away more active—golf, riding on 
end the city man realizing that: from home and visit a | the beach, theatres, Board- 
, | Kiwanis meeting. When walk activities, fascinating 
“We are all fools until we know | registering tell them you shops, music and enter- 
That in the common plan, | are a Kiwanian and that | tainment. 
Nothing is worth the makin ou saw their adver- : 
If it dove not make the aa 4 tisement in | American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 


W hy build these glorious temples, | “Dual Trio’’ Radio Concerts every 


If man unbuilded goes 2 THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE | Tuesday evening—Tune in on WPG at 9. 
We build the world in vain, LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Unless the builder grows.” 
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Washington, D.C., Ortho- 
pedic and Welfare Work 


From page 491) 
Casts or braces applied where no 
ee ere ee ee yews eawer 4] 
No. of cases dismissed’ as cured.. 25 
No. of cases dismissed as improved 5 
No. of cases dismissed for want of 


COUETRNNEN,. 2s kikivecs cccesnes a 27 
No. of cases dismissed after exam- 

ination because there was nothing 

WO SIN da ioc cake cksowes 12 
No. of patients died............. 3 
No. of patients not objects of char- 

OM, end edocs ide sees Riad es 


In other cases there were hospital 
or clinical treatments or patients were 
advised how to give treatment. 

The cost of this work to the club 


were still talking about the delightful 
time they had had. Consequently, it 
was arranged to hold a concert there. 
This entertainment was held on June 
5, 1925, and appeared to be a great 
success, affording those of the patients 
who were able to come down to the en- 
tertainment a great deal of pleasure. 
One of the members of the committee 
suggested that if we could give a band 
concert on the lawn in front of the 
hospital, all of the patients in the hos- 
pital, all of the patients in the institu- 
tion could get the benefit of it, not only 
the ambulatory cases. The matter was 
put up to the Orthopedic and Welfare 
Committee and the writer was author- 
ized to go ahead with the matter. Band 
concerts were held on the lawn on July 
16, August 27, September 11 and Sep- 
tember 24, by the Army Music School 
Band of fifty-seven pieces. 


EXPENDITURES—ORTHOPEDIC AND WELFARE COMMITTEE 


has been remarkably small. It is as 
tollows: ; 
1923 

Hespitals TEESE L TCE $215.00 
Orthopedic appliances 

Braces, special shoes, etc. 65.00 
Taxis for patients........ $8.30 
Expense tubercular case 

pant Gy He Wiiacciccaes 150.00 
Room and board for 

orthopedic case ........ 135.00 
Salary—Nurse .......... 
PO GA ONE ook cw k isc 
Tuberculosis Hospital 

entertainments ........ 
Cash contribution for band 

stand at Tuberculosis 

SS ee 
Material and labor donated 

for band stand, estimated 
Private nurse, contagious 

GME wcliccteed dah aest 
Other expenses .......... 5.00 


1924 1925 1926 Total 
$994.53 $1,724.71 $791.65 $3,725.89 


210.90 911.78 1,072.00 2,259.68 
*941.15 *170.25 3.20 472.90 
150.00 

at See Pio en 135.00 
1,400.00 1,600.00 1,600.00 4,600.00 
600.00 ere Ss 600.00 
eee 48.41 144.80 193.21 
276.77 276.77 

66.00 66.00 

50.00 4.75 47.22 106.97 


$12,902.15 


A large part of this was for Case No. 15. 


Tuberculosis Hospital 


The entertainment work which was 
undertaken by the Washington Ki- 
wanis club, at the Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, was a direct outcome of the or- 
thopedic and welfare work. About 
May, 1925, we had one of our under- 
privileged child cases in the Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, and Franc. Sheiry, 
then Chairman of our Orthopedic and 
Welfare Committee, was talking with 
Miss Maynard, Secretary of the Hos- 
pital, relative to this case. During 
their conversation they spoke of an 
entertainment which the Kiwanis club 
put on at that institution at Christ- 
mas time in [922. Since that time no 
one had paid any attention to this 
hospital. Some of the patients who 
were still in the hospital and had been 
there at the time of the entertainment, 


After the first band concert was held, 
we found that because of the lay of 
the land, which sloped very abruptly 
from immediately in front of the build- 
ing to the road, it was not very com- 
fortable for the bandsmen to sit there 
and play. As a result, the club erected 
a commodious stand, thirty feet square, 
which is large enough for the largest 
of bands, with ample lighting facili- 
ties, all of which was provided by vol- 
untary donations. 

At the various band concerts, dif- 
ferent florists donated flowers to be 
given to the bed-ridden patients, and 
for the last band concert on September 
24, the flowers were donated by Pres- 
ident Coolidge. Seven indoor concerts 
were given. 

The following is taken from a letter 
received by us after one of our con- 
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certs, and is typical of a number of 
letters which we have received along 
a similar vein: 

“Again I find words inadequate to 
express the feeling of gratitude and 
happiness that pervades the hospital 
today after the splendid program spon- 
sored by you last evening. 


“Some older patients, who have 
found it necessary to repeat the ‘cure’ 
could hardly believe, upon their return, 
that such good fortune had come to us 
as to have any organization put on ex- 
cellent programs month after month so 
faithfully. I am sure if we could make 
you realize the real joy and gratitude 
of our hearts, it would perhaps help 
in a measure to reward you for the 
splendid efforts you make, and you can- 
not know how much you are helping 
us on our return to health. 


“Kiwanis, indeed, spells sunshine 
and happiness to all of us here, and 
we look forward eagerly to your com- 
ing each time.” 

During the summer of 1926, four- 
teen band concerts were given at the 
Tuberculosis Hospital, four by the 
United States Army Band, Captain 
William J. Stannard, Leader; four by 
the United States Navy Band, Captain 
Charles J. Benter, Leader; two by the 
United States Marine Band, Captain 
William H. Santelmann, Leader; three 
by the Army Music School Band, Mr. 
William C. White, Principal of Music ; 
and one by Almas Temple Shrine 
Band, Mr. William C. White, Leader. 
The only cost of the fourteen concerts 
was carfare for the men, which cost 
us $110.00 for the entire season. 


It is expected that during the sum- 
mer of 1927, band concerts will be 
resumed at the hospital and entertain- 
ment features provided for other in- 
stitutions under the auspices of a new 
committee which has been appointed 
and is known as the Institutional En- 
tertainment Committee. 





Essentials of an Efficient 


Police Department 
(From page 485) 

A criminal is a conscious, or un- 
conscious, rebel against the laws of. 
society and his mind works in the 
form of a reflection upon the intelli- 
gence of the police. A criminal is a 
soldier fighting on the wrong side of 
the battle. He is attacking society and 
society engages a certain type of men 
to protect itself. It is a struggle; it is 
almost a war and the criminal is beaten 
if the methods of the police are more 
intelligent and the implements of 
struggle superior to that of the crimi- 
nal. In other words, the crime pre- 
vention work consists not only in know- 
ing how the criminal thinks and works, 
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but also how to stop him, fight him 
and apprehend him. The sooner the 
criminal realizes the superiority of the 
policeman over him, the quicker he 
moves to another location, or abandons 
that particular form of his nefarious 
occupation. During the year of 1921, 
when the National Prohibition Act 
came into existence, the largest amount 
of violation consisted of unlawful with- 
drawals of liquor on forged permits. 
In that case the mind of the criminal 
was superior to that of the government 
experts, but when the government offi- 
cials perfected the system that form of 
violation has absolutely ceased. 

Crime is a disease, and as there are 
thousands of diseases, so there are a 
thousand forms of crime. The Detective 
Division and the Criminal Identifica- 
tion Bureau must be composed of “Spe- 
cialists” in those diseases. The ways of 
a burglar, the characteristics of a pick- 
pocket, the peculiarities of a robber, 
the propensities of an automobile thief, 
the careful ways of an arson expert,— 
all of these and many others must be 
carefully studied and known. And 
more than that, you may hear a won- 
derful symphony played, or a familiar 
ballad sung, and you will recognize by 
the rendition who is the artist, because 
they have their individualities. So it 
is with criminals. Jack does not steal 
like Bill, and Tom does not crack safes 
like Bud. No: they are artists in their 
own way and they leave their own in- 
dividual interpretation of their work. 
But we must know it. We must see 
it—and, yes, even at times smell it. 

I have mentioned before that the first 
group of the Police Department quali- 
fied as Patrolmen are men who are 
charged with patrolling certain dis- 
tricts. They are not detectives but 
their work is just as important. Let 
us visualize, for instance, the proba- 
bility of a certain house being burglar- 
ized. The house is situated in the resi- 
dential district and through informa- 
tion obtained from the cook, or the 
maid, the criminal has learned that a 
considerable amount of jewelry is kept 
in a certain drawer of a certain closet 
of a certain room. He is also in- 
formed that on certain hours the own- 
ers of the house will be absent and it 
will be very easy to break in or climb 
the porch. Ordinarily speaking, the 
burglar will send out a “Finder,” that 
is, his assistant, who will investigate 
whether everything is satisfactory. The 
“Finder” will report that the patrol- 
man passes that particular house exact- 
ly at five minutes to ten, and that by 
process of previous observation of the 
patrolling of that same officer, it takes 
him exactly an hour and a half to come 
back again to the same place, where- 
upon, the burglar smiles. “An hour 
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“ACE HIGH” WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! 











RDINARILY, this modern 
generation scorns precedent. 
History is nevertheless re- 
peating—in a way which we 
find interesting and gratify- 
ing. Something about Fatima 
—its greater delicacy, its 
more skillful blending of 
flavors—has made it, as in 
other days, an outstanding 
favorite with the younger set. 
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and a half is enough for me to carry 
away Brooklyn Bridge,” and he pro- 
ceeds with his semi-midnight explora- 
tions, but the officer patrolling that 
beat has received already a course of 
instructions and he has been told to 
“double-back” on his post, that is, do 
it carefully, do it thoroughly but don’t 
do it mechanically, and so, on this 
particular night instead of coming back 
in an hour and a half he comes back 
in seventeen minutes and finding that 
and a 
stranger in the neighborhood he pro- 
ceeds to make an investigation as the 
result of which the burglary has not 
been committed and two suspicious 
characters have been handcuffed and 
marched to police headquarters. There, 
their finger prints were taken and upon 
comparison found to be the finger 
prints of two dangerous criminals who 
have escaped from the state prison and 
wanted in several local cities. 


there is something wrong 


One super-important problem arises 
in connection with the prevention 
work. Every locality from time to time 
has special problems which require 
thorough investigation by men whose 
faces are not familiar in the locality 
and who have to work under assumed 
names and assumed positions. This 
problem especially applies to investi- 
gation of a commercialized institution. 
First—vice; second gambling ; third 
—narcotic problem; fourth—special 
problems which may arise from so- 
called high finance schemes. The usual 
method is to engage private detectives. 





I believe that the use of private de- 
tectives is extremely unsatisfactory. It 
demoralizes the organized Police De- 
partment. Due to the fact that except 
in individual and special cases the 
calibre of men who form the majority 
of so-called private detectives is highly 
undesirable, and finally, because the 
judges and the juries have, as a rule, 
the utmost contempt for private inves- 
tigators. In its stead I would recom- 
mend a coéperation between Detective 
Divisions and special service divisions 
of various cities, charged in every city 
against secret service budget, and which 
in my opinion would prove highly bene- 
ficial, for it would not only familiarize 
detectives of one city with crime prob- 
lems of another, but would give us a 
uniform type of experts whose testi- 
mony would be accepted by the courts 
and juries. 

Several adjuncts of crime exist. The 
pistol is one. The maxim silencer is 
another. The automobile is the third. 
Thorough regulation of the first two 
is absolutely essential. But above all 


the Police Department must be pro- 
vided with sufficient, and at times, even 
high powered motor cars and motor- 
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cycles for the prevention and appre- 
hension of the criminal element. 


Citizen Cooperation 


If you call a policeman a servant 
of the state, it follows naturally that 
you must treat that servant right, and 
more than that, you must codperate 
with him. You must see that the full 
amount of justice is rendered to him. 


The question arises in what way 
citizens should coéperate with the Po- 
lice Department. Every municipality 
has within itself a large number of 
semi-public organizations. It occurs to 
me that the most important of them 
all is, and always should be, the local 
Chamber of Commerce, for in that 
Chamber of Commerce there should 
be a representative body of all the civic 
spirited societies. It is my opinion that 
there should be some sort of a commit- 
tee which should be particularly inter- 
ested in the mechanism of the city gov- 
ernment. They should study carefully 
the various phases of the city govern- 
ment and be the neutral representa- 
tives of the large body of citizens be- 
tore the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment during the creation of a 
yearly budget. 

There should be a Traffic Committee 
composed of men technically qualified 
who should coédperate with the city 
authorities in a careful formulation of 
traffic rules and regulations. The for- 
mation of Junior Police composed of 
Boy Scouts and trained for particular 
work during the school hours is a sub- 
ject very worthy of consideration and 
one which I am studying at the present 
time. 


Elimination of Political and Per- 
sonal Interference and Influence 


From the standpoint of an organ- 
ization the Police Department is a 
machine, but since this machine works 
through the minds and energies of 
human beings, it has a soul. There 
is such a thing as a sickly mind in a 
healthy body, and there is such a thing 
as a healthy mind in a sickly body. 
What we aspire for—what is our ideal 
in life—is a healthy mind in a healthy 
body. That which I mentioned pre- 
viously is the body and I suppose that 
by bringing forth the ideas suggested 
we could make it nearly one hundred 
per cent perfect. Nevertheless, it still 
remains a healthy body with a sickly 
mind if one important and predominat- 
ing factor will not be eliminated. I 
have reference to that very same thing 
that is the curse of American govern- 
ment, and that is “Political Inter- 
ference.” Personally I am not a poli- 
tician. I am by training a policeman 
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but I have seen more harm,, more de- 
moralization committed by the intro- 
duction of politics into police machin- 
ery than by any other factor including 
even ignorance. 

We do not engage a teacher because 
he is a Methodist, or a Catholic, a 
Democrat or a Republican. Why 
should we permit the running of the 
Police Department by virtue of an old 
dogma of American politics, “To the 
victors belong the spoils.” 

We are living in the midst of a gen- 
eral awakening of. our social and civic 
conscience and that the time has ar- 
rived for absolute divorcing of politi- 
cal influences from the management of 
the city affairs and that all appoint- 
ments of the servants of the state 
should be based upon the merits, the 
character, the education, the ability and 
not on the degree of political affilia- 
tion. 

Politics come, and politics go. Elec- 
tions come—and elections go, but for 
the protection of men, women and chil- 
dren city government must function all 
the time. Let it remain clean. Let it 
remain pure. Let it be a clean and 
healthy body with a healthy mind. 
That applies to all the phases of city 
government, but above all you must 
apply it to the Police Department 
which should always remain a faithful, 
loyal and disciplined body of men. 


. : . vr, 

What is Delinquencyr 

(From page 489) 
only in the light of much qualification 
of statement. 

We sometimes use the phrase about 
these unfortunate persons: “they are 
away from home.” Trace that phrase 
literally. What does it mean in a 
physical sense? I say of my neighbor: 
“He is away from home.” What does 
it mean; that he is traveling in another 
state ? Or merely that he has gone else- 
where in the country? Or perhaps he 
has gone for a walk in the country? 
Or it may be that he is at his office? 
Or simply that he has stepped across 
the street to his neighbor’s house? Or 
does it mean merely that he is in his 
house but wishes not to be disturbed 
by callers? You cannot tell by my 
statement. Neither can you tell how 
far “away from home” the insane de- 
linquent is. Insanity, then, is not an 
explanation but an artificial classifica- 
tion. Before you can excuse a man for 
his anti-social conduct, you must know 
in what his insanity consists. 

The question is not as to the sanity or 
insanity of the person in question, but 
rather, if mentatly ill, how seriously so 
and what relation obtains between his 
conduct and his particular illness. It 
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is quite obvious that hundreds of in- 
sane persons have been put through 
serious punishments in the course of 
history, and this in the name of law and 
justice and public weal. Perverts have 
been tortured, praecox patients incar- 
cerated, and maniacs burned as witches. 
Is it not also obvious that in our present 
state of ignorance about mental sick- 
ness, we may be yet in many instances 
unwittingly committing to prison those 
who should be sent to the hospital ? 

There are those who feel that the 
lea of insanity is the rich man’s de- 
fense in the criminal court. They feel 
that many a poor man is hanged for 
his deeds, who might have been spared 
if a high-priced lawyer had secured 
high-priced expert alienists to testify 
in his behalf. That may be true. But 
usually the inequality of justice con- 
sists not in that the rich man escaped 
his lawful punishment, but rather that 
the poor man was unable to present 
his claims for immunity. It requires 
experienced and skillful alienists to 
find out the underlying causes of the 
criminal acts of the sane. No two 
cases are alike, and the alienist must be 
able to show to the judge or jury just 
what the connection is between the 
sickness of patient and his act. If he 
can make the connection clear, the 
criminal is treated as a patient; if 
the alienist fails, the man is punished, 
whether he be mentally sound or men- 
tally ill. Such ability in analysis and 
explanation of human motives and con- 
duct is rare. Rare things cost money. 
Hence many poor patients are punished 
as though sane. Thus, again, we re- 
turn to the tenet that delinquency is 
defined partly in terms of how much 
information we have at hand about the 
particular delinquent in question. 

I have thus mentioned some of the 
factors explaining delinquency. There 
are many more. But the moral of all 
this matter is this: We must study the 
delinquent. Even when we feel cer- 
tain of his case, we must study him 
closely. Until that step 1s taken, we 
should not allow ourselves to imagine 
that we are doing our adequate duty. 





Kiwanis, Boys, and Base- 


ball 


(From page 486) 


only to Dr. Hale, now the very efficient 
mayor of the city, who launched the 
idea, but to his successors in the presi- 
dency. These men are among the fore- 
most citizens of the district. Grover C. 
Hanson, in 1925 ; Boyd C. Lukens, Jr., 
in 1926; and Lester A. Ottenheimer, 
the 1927 incumbent, have carried for- 
ward the league as a major feature in 
their yearly programs. 





With boys in full uniform, a great 
parade opens the playing season each 
year. The choice bands of the local 
high schools are in the lead with Ki- 
wanians and their friends in decorated 
cars making up an impressive spectacle. 
Moving pictures of the parade, show- 
ing the boys in the height of enthu- 
siasm, their faces beaming with pride 
and their hearts full of love for Ki- 
wanis, have been taken at various 
points en route. These films have been 
shown at Kiwanis and other public 
gatherings of the city. 

So permanent an institution has the 
Kiwanis Junior Baseball League be- 
come, and so clearly have its virtues 
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been sung, that the Kiwanis club of 
Hammond, Indiana, father of the East 
Chicago club, has organized a similar 
league of eight teams. They have al- 
ready begun their playing season. At 
the close of the season the champions 
of the two cities will meet in what is 
expected to be the climax of Kiwanis 
excitement. 

One wonders what would happen if 
every Kiwanis club had a junior base- 
ball league. It would be the talk of 
America and extend the leadership of 
Kiwanis and its interest in the great 
American sport as applied to American 
boys, helping them to become better 
men. 
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Free Proof That 
WAISTLINE FAT 


Can Be Quickly Reduced 


—without drugs, diets or exercises 


NSTEAD of wasting your time—instead of 
[ seins your health by weakening diets, ex- 

hausting exercises and pill-taking, in an effort 
to get rid of bulging waistline fat—try the popular 
Weil Reducing Belt for 10 days—at our expense. 

Made of scientifically treated rubber, it causes 
a gentle, unnoticed massage action as it comes 
in contact with flabby flesh. So that with every 
move you make unwanted fat is being moulded 
away—and kept away for good—and at a fraction 
of the price charged by expert masseurs. 


Look Thinner Instantly 


Take your waist measurement before and after 
this Free 10-Day Trial. Note the difference in 
inches. Feel the improvement in your general 
condition. According to the terms of our abso- 





lute guarantee, you must be thoroughly satisfied 
with the results secured—or you pay nothing. 





Coupon Brings Free Details 


Write us at once and you will receive our Spe- 
cial 10 Day Trial offer—a detailed description of 
this most successful reducing method, the prin- 
ciples of which are highly endorsed by leading 
physicians and professional athletes everywhere. 
For the sake of your health and appearance take 
advantage of this offer at once. Send no money, 
Write now. The Weil Company, 729 Hill Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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HE WEIL COMPANY, 
729 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete description 
of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and also your 
Special 10-Day Trial Offer. 





Are Athletics Over- 
Emphasized P 
Fr m t ave 477 
We are sometimes accused 


of being a nation. The 
fact that it is necessary to make a liv- 


mere ial. 
commercial 


ing to make a life is sometimes over- 
looked. I have a notion that the spirit- 
ual and intellectual life of America will 
compare favorably with that of some of 
the nations where there is more poverty 
than in the United States and where 
the people at least are not so successful 
along commercial lines as our people 
and it might be added not so happy. 


TUE 


KIWANIS 


There is a difference between commer- 
cialism and venality. Any one who 
believes that our amateur athletics are 
venal shows a lack of understanding 
of the subject. The fact is, amateur 
athletics are philanthropic in large 
measure. The trom amateur 
athletics are used to provide more ath- 
letics for more people. In professional 
athletics the money that is received at 
the gate is claimed by the players and 
by the managers; in amateur athletics 
it is used to promote further the sport 


pronts 


in question or to finance some other 
physical education activity. This is 
one reason why the amateur sports in 
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Battle Creek 
for Rest and 
Health Building 


In Battie Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots —you 
will enjoy a pleasant outing and the 
added benefits of a scientific health 


A complete daily program is planned 
The palatable dict, 
expert physical direction, outdoor 
efficient medical 
congenial companionship all help to 
make this an ideal vacation retreat. 


Write for all the f icts about a real 


“Rest Vacation.”’ 
“SANITARIUM BOOK" 
FREE upon request 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Battle Creck Box 32-A_ Michigan || 
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this country are growing more rapidly 
than the professional sports. 

Turning to another side of this ques- 
tion, viz., the one which relates to mod- 
ern athletic publicity, I cannot find 
myself in accord with many of my 
tiiends who believe that the publicity 
now being given to sports is bad for the 
game. There was a time when the 
newspaper was read solely by the adult 
members of the family, but when the 
sports section was added the boys be- 
gan to read the paper. In my boy- 
hood days we all read the dime novels 
of that day and I and probably all of 
the boys in my crowd aspired to be 
with me some day a Jesse James or 
Diamond Dick. Today the boys read 
the sport pages and they aspire to be 
a Red Grange or a “Bud” Houser. 
The boy will not read anything on the 
sport page that will do him any harm. 
He will read of victories won, of men 
who did their best and though they 
failed to win did not whimper or whine 
or alibi their failures. So many of the 
stories in the papers today are accounts 
of failures in life; failure to observe 
the law with the death penalty as a 
result or disappointment or remorse 
caused by some wrong doing and fol- 
lowed by suicide that it is stimulating 
and refreshing to turn to the sport 
page and-read about the men who won 
and were rewarded by the applause of 
the sports followers. It may be true 
that some reporters do not see all of 
the fine team work in a football game 
and hence over-emphasize the value of 
some individual to the team, but I am 
not disposed to believe that many boys 
are spoiled by newspaper praise. The 
average coach can usually succeed in 
making the star player understand that 
he is not indispensable. My acquaint- 
ance with football men has not caused 
me to consider that they are selfish, 
arrogant or spoiled. Neither am I un- 
duly alarmed because now and then a 
college star drops out of college to play 
professional football. I have known 
some very fine men who played profes- 
sional football for a season or two, but 
they soon learned that they could go 
farther in law, engineering or business 
than they could in professional football 
and so dropped out of football. 

In conclusion we will make progress 
more rapidly if we concentrate our 
efforts on methods of improving ama- 
teur sports and on means of promoting 
athletics for those who have so far been 
neglected than we will by worrying be- 
cause football has suddenly grown 
popular with a large number of people. 
The time has not yet come when men 
will be permitted to destroy American 
institutions be they governmental, in- 
dustrial or athletic because they have 
been highly successful. 
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The International 


War Debts 


(From page 471) 


the United States of an amount cer- 
tainly not less than two-fifths of the 
maximum annual obligation and prob- 
ably more than one-half of the sum 
actually now in question, and this with- 
out the slightest tremor in our eco- 
nomic consciousness other than that in- 
cident to a heightened respect for the 
financial sturdiness of the remitting 
country. The time elapsed, it may be 
contended, is an insufficient test and the 
future mischief awaits to be suffered. 
Such an argument has the tactical ad- 
vantage of challenge to disprove a neg- 
ative, and it is only possible to offer 
certain fundamentals in rejoinder. 

Until the people of the United States 
are in possession of more necessaries, 
conveniences and luxuries than they 
can physically consume, the absorptive 
power of the country is not exceeded. 
The principles of international value 
and the established lines of import 
trade ordinarily assure the receipt by 
the importing country of the particu- 
lar commodities which it desires and 
which it can without disturbance re- 
ceive. 

Into the present problem certain 
other elements enter. The service of 
the debt involves the possibility of 
large increase in our imports; the de- 
preciation of foreign exchanges estab- 
lishes a temporary differential in favor 
of the foreign producer; the operation 
of a new tariff, shaped to some extent 
by a protectionist reaction, to some ex- 
tent by a “safeguarding of industries” 
motive, impedes for the time the nomi- 
nal commercial blow. 

But these differ in no wise from the 
recurrent dislocations incident to the 
varying economic policies of commer- 
cially related countries. The present 
tariff, unlike those which have gone 
before, has elements of elasticity, and 
it is to the play of these as well as to 
legislative amendment that we may 
reasonably look for the repair of spe- 
cific strain. 


III. 


Third, as to “statesmanship.” The 
argument for cancellation on this score 
holds that even were repayment mor- 
ally right and economically possible it 
would be undesirable in the larger sense 
of political wisdom; that economic or- 
der can only be brought out of world- 
wide confusion by common financial 
concession and that the United States 
should set the pace for such readjust- 
ment by waiver of its debt claim. 


The immediate occasion for this pro- 
posal is the heavy financial burden in 


the form of onerous taxes, vast debts, | 
disordered currencies, already resting 
upon the debtor countries. If, instead 
of adding to this tremendous load, there | 
should be forgiveness of the Allied | 
Debt, the whole financial prospect, it | 
is argued, would brighten and with it 
would come economic recovery and 
social quiet. 

Here again the image is fancied, not 
real. Economic dislocation, financial | 
strain, depreciated exchanges there are, 
of course. But as observer after ob- 
server has insisted, the remedy, in the | 
first instance must come from within, 
not from without. All economic his- 
tory establishes that the wastage of 
war must be succeeded by the sacrifices 
of reconstruction—drastic and _ self- 
imposed—if stability is ever to reap- 
pear. There is no escape from heavy 
burdens and severe denials. To the 
extent that political purposes abroad 
or bread and circus provision at home 
stave off this hard regimen—the eco- 
nomic turn will be delayed. The reduc- 
tion of land and naval armaments, the 
paring of government expenditures to 
the bone, the assumption of backstrain- 
ing tax burdens, the acceptance of price 
deflation and its pinchings, the conver- 
sion of fiat floating indebtedness into 
funded saving loans are the stages in 
this recovery. So long as contrary 
courses prevail, whether from choice or 
necessity, will convalescence be delayed. 





It is however urged that this inverts 
the proper order, that, there can be no 
hope of drastic reduction of expendi- | 
ture and assumption of more produc- | 
tive tax impositions until political se- 
curity and social stability are estab- 
lished, and that debt cancellation either 
as an independent act or as part of | 
a general plan of rehabilitation will 
effect this stabilization. 

As against this essentially idealistic 
conception I maintain that the one 
great factor now operating in restraint 
of renewed lapse into war madness and 
tending to strengthen the forces mak- 
ing slowly but surely for another era of 
normal life is the hard pressure of tow- 
ering war debts and bitter knowledge 
as to the long hard course of liquida- 
tion. Democracy responds, in no other 
way, as to excitation of its pocket nerve. 
The existence and potential pressure of 
the debt is a great restraining check up- 
on wild passions and mad ambitions 
and an irresistible force making for a 
slow but sure return to the ways of 
order and sobriety. The highest serv- 
ice which the United States can render 
to world stability is a wise stewardship 
of its share of the war-created debts, 
alike removed from an intolerant in- 
sistence upon immediate repayment and 
from a quixotic extinguishment of our; 





one real check upon economic intransi- | 


gency and political imperialism. 
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The sign pictured above was just 
completed for the Kiwanis Club 
of Berlin, N. H. It is typical of 
the simplicity and beauty of 
Niles’ designs. 

STREET SIGNS 


TRAFFIC REGULATORS 
GUIDE BOARDS 


Special signs made to order 
with authorized Kiwanis emblem 
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MACHINE Co. 
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The most valuable offer 
ever made by a publisher. Ten issues 
of THE PATHFINDER for only 10 cents! 
The liveliest, most unique and most entertaining 
American weekly magazine. Full of wit, humor, 
information, news events, special features, excellent 
fiction, etc. Once you read THE PATHFINDER you 
will never do withoutit. Grab this limited offer at once. 


THE PATHFINDER, Dept. M-48 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Play Golf at Home 


Write for Circular 
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Get Ready for Fall Activities 


Headwear 
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can be made 
to look like this 


} 


| . 

| Every filing system has its crowded, 
: 

| 


overtaxed folders, which, altho never in- 
tended to hold more than a few dozen 
letters, are carrying several hundred. 


These folders, with their hidden indexes 
and high and low positions in the files, 
not only disrupt and impair the efficiency 
of the entire filing system, but, since 





they carry the correspondence of the 
most active accounts, are the most fre- 
quent source of trouble, because of mis- 
filed or lost letters. 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are designed to hold efficiently three, 





thirty or three hundred letters. They 
always stand upright in the filing cabinet, 
with their index tabs in plain view, ready 
for quick filing and instant reference. 


We urge you to try a “Vertex” Pocket in 
the place of that folder in your files that 
carries the most correspondence. 


The coupon below will bring 
you a free sample for this 
purpose. There is no obli- 
gation attached. Send for 
it today. 


seereeseeecescesecer Cut Here cecceeceseccecesee 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in September Kiwanis Magazine. 

Name of Firm 

Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? . 


Toe ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
14th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Industrial Education in 


High Schools 


(from page 481) 
card reads “failed.” Was it his fault 
or that of the school? Frequently 
this chap becomes fertile soil for the 
seed of insurrection and rebellion, and 
sometimes he winds up in a public in- 
stitution for delinquents. But he did 
not fail; the school failed. 

One morning the director of indus- 
trial education in an Eastern school 
in which I was teaching brought in a 
young chap who had lost his place in 
school and was about to be expelled. 
“I wish you would give this boy a trial 
in the machine shop. The school has 
failed him thus far, and I want you 
to see if your work will help him.” 
Please note the Director said, “The 
school has failed.” The lad hadn’t 
failed, but the school had failed be- 
cause the course of study did not con- 
tain sufficient activity, mental or man- 
ual, through which this lad could ex- 
press the component elements of his be- 
ing. A child in school has a right to 
succeed, Success in school is a birth- 
right which must be made possible in 
the life of every normal child. If he 
fails, it stands as an indictment against 
the school and should not be charged 
altogether to the child. One of the 
most tragic pages of our educational 
history is the one which tells the story 
of the boy who failed in school, but 
succeeded as a man in the affairs of 
life. 

As a general rule, when a boy ap- 
plies for entrance in the average high 
school, he is confronted by the slogan 
“He who enters prepares for college,” 
but suppose there are apparent reasons 
for his not taking the college prepara- 
tory course, then, what can the school 
do for him? It is our duty to make 
provision for his training in some field 
of economic activity which will enable 
him to become a self-supporting and 
useful member of society. But too 
often he is told that the high school is 
a recruiting station for college candi- 
dates only, and unless he has collegiate 
aspirations, he can not enter. But this 
is not fair to the boy. Physical, men- 
tal or economic objections to the col- 
lege prep course might be presented 
to show that he is not college timber. 
Therefore, he ought not to be lost to 
the school, but be provided with some 
form of useful industrial training. 
This is as much the business of the 
school as is the preparation of our 
youth for college. At his tender age, 


he is too young for shop or factory 
life and has a right to receive the bene- 
fits of our modern high school life 
with its ideals, wholesome atmosphere 
and general directing influence in char- 
acter building. 
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I am of the conviction that we should 
see to it that about thirty per cent of 
our young people should not be en- 
couraged to go to college; that we 
should recognize the fact that to teach 
hard work is far more beneficial for 
some of our youngsters than a college 
education. Further, we very frequent- 
ly spoil a prospective candidate for a 
successful career in industry by cram- 
ming down his throat a college prepara- 
tory course. -Happily, many of our 
school men are coming to see the neces- 
sity for industrial education in our 
public schools and are placing such 
courses within reach of our young boys, 
and they are being graduated with 
honors by the side of college candidates. 


Consider some of the interesting and 
worthy features of a well organized in- 
dustrial course. As a general rule a 
large portion of the day is devoted to 
practical shop activity; about one-half 
the school day. This is for the pur- 
pose of giving a well grounded experi- 
ence in actual practice of the trade. 
Half of the remaining half-day is spent 
in studies relating directly to the occu- 
pation; science, chemistry or mathe- 
matics. The remainder of the time is 
applied to general academic studies ; 
English, history or civics. This sched- 
ule is carried for a period of three or 
four years, depending upon the par- 
ticular type of school. At the end of 
the course, the boy has acquired suffi- 
cient experience and ability in the trade 
to enable him to enter an industry as 
an apprentice with advanced standing 
and begin the process of building up a 
production experience. In addition to 
this he has stored up a fund of tech- 
nical knowledge which he could not ob- 
tain by shifting in shops for a life- 
time. Further, he has procured a very 
appreciable experience in general edu- 
cational pursuits. 


Assuming now, that at the end of the 
trades course, he finds the door open 
for higher educational opportunities, 
what is his status? Has his industrial 
training resulted in death to his col- 
legiate aspirations? Or will it make 
a contribution to his advancement in 
this worthy ambition? Let us see. It 
will be necessary for him to come back 
to school for the purpose of earning 
further credits in order to meet college 
entrance requirements. This may be 
done in another term of school work, 
but in some instances one more year 
may be required. At the end of which 
time he meets the demands of the col- 
lege, but in addition to this, has the 
advantage of industrial training which 
will enable him to hold a position in 
his particular line as a skilled appren- 
tice. This might be the means of pro- 
viding the financial resources of his 
college life. Is this not a worthy en- 
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terprise? And does it not command 
a place of importance in our educational 
scheme ? 

Can any one doubt that we are living 
in an industrial age? Shops, factories 
and manufacturing plants are upon 
every hand calling for efficient work- 
men. Where are these men coming 
from? Let the school dignify labor 
by training prospective candidates for 
our industries. We have them and 
they must be encouraged to enter this 
field. This is important not only from 
the view-point of filling fast depleting 
ranks of skilled labor, but that the boy 
might be directed toward useful en- 
ceavor, in his natural channel ; and that 
our economic house might be pre- 
served. As to the latter please ob- 
serve; in a single community in our 
country one manufacturing institution 
employs some seventy five thousana 
men. While this plant is in daily op- 
eration every phase of community life 
is in flourishing condition. Money is 
abundant and when this is the case, 
economically, at least, little else mat- 
ters. And money is plentiful and the 
community flourishes because those 
men are daily engaged in economic pro- 
duction. On pay day they receive their 
envelopes bulging with well earned 
wages to be distributed throughout that 
section. Stop the wheels of that indus- 
try and the life of the community dies. 
When competent workmen 
longer be procured to meet the needs 
of that plant it will cease to exist. It 
is as much the profound duty of the 
public school to keep our industrial 
life at its highest possible efficiency by 
supplying well trained workmen, as it 
is to provide society with competent 
men of science. 

As to the boy,—I often think of 
young Art Smith. I was raised in a 
community adjacent to his home. In 
the upper grades Art was having a very 
interesting and difficult struggle with 
common fractions. On a particular oc- 
casion he and his teacher were dealing 
with the inverted divisor. Again and 
again, the teacher insisted “Arthur, in- 
vert the divisor and proceed as in mul- 
tiplication.” But Arthur could not 
think in terms of the inverted divisor. 
He tried, but failed. His best efforts 
were in vain. His mental contraption 
would not work. Perhaps he could not 
see the proposition on the board. “See” 
is the right word. In this case he was 
mathematically blind. But this is not 
strange. During the early days of the 
war, men were examined for service. 
A number of yarn balls were placed 
before them, and they were required to 
“see” in terms of pink, yellow and 
red, but some could not see red. Cer- 
tainly any normal man should be able 
co pick out a strand of red yarn. 


can no} 


What was the trouble? You know the 
answer as well as I. They were color 
blind. Is it unreasonable to assume 
that Art Smith was color blind in fig- 
ures? [I think not. The result was 
the teacher recommended that Arthur 
end his school career. He failed in 
school. But was he a failure? Given 
proper sunshine and climate plus 
kindly attention, any normal plant will 
bloom. And a life given the right kind 
of encouragement and kindly ministra- 
tions will not fail. Arthur was born 
with mechanical qualities. In this re- 
spect he could not fail. Upon leaving 
school his instincts led him into the 
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field of aviation. In time he was en- 
gaged in the creation of his own flying 
machine. Having found an oppor- 
tunity to express his natural powers he 
did not stop until he literally wrote his 
name in the sky with a string of lights, 
trailing his flying machine over San 
Francisco Bay. During the war he was 
among the most efficient flyers in the 
aviation division. He failed with the 
inverted divisor, but succeeded in the 
field of aeronautics. It ought to be a 
matter of humiliation to us that the 
school had no place for Art Smith, 
when it was apparent that he must fail 
in the “regular” course of study. If 





We asked three 
men this question 


in making a sale! What is it’? 


“All things being equal—goods, 
prices, terms, and service about 
the same—what is the deciding 
factor in making a sale?” We asked 
that question of three men. 

“Good Will”, said the railway 
president. “Confidence”, the banker 
replied. And “Friendly relations” 
was the answer of a famous 
merchant whose store is known 
from coast to coast. A difference of 
phraseology but little difference in 
thought. Good will swings the 
sale, but the measure of good will 
is determined by confidence, and 
friendliness underlies them both. 
This is the conclusion of the suc- 
cessful man, whatever his field. 

No business, great or small, can 
long survive without good will. 
Public corporations are spending 
thousands in advertising to cultivate 
the good will of the people they 


BROWN & 


serve. By means of advertising, 
manufacturers are erecting invisible 
“good will” properties more valu- 
able by far than the structures of 
steel in which their wares are 
housed. Note the transfer of a 
business from one firm to another, 
and you will see good will listed 
among the assets at sums ranging 
from hundreds to millions of dollars. 

Your own business prospers in 
exact proportion to the good will 
you earn. Advertising is a part 
of your business-building program, 
of course. This program is not 
complete unless it includes the 
one form of advertising designed 
primarily to promote that friend- 
liness which is the greater part of 
good will. “Remembrance Adver- 
tising” we call it. One hundred 
and fifty thousand American con- 
cerns are using it today. 
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Ren embrance Adve rising 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


St. Paul, Minn. 






Send for free copy “STRENGTHENING 
Your Apvertistno’’, abook that will 
be of extraordinary help in planning 
your business-building campaign. 


SALES OFFICES IN 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 





St. Paul, Minnesota 
Send free book, STRENGTHENING 
Your ADVERTISING’, and sug- 
gest specific plan to stimulate 
our business. 
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Write for our 


CATALOGUE 
of 
Kiwanis Specialtics 


Showing a complete line of Kiwanis em- 
blem goods, decorations, novelties, gifts, 
souvenirs, etc. 


Send for it today. It's FREE 
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E8%s Cincinnati, Ohio 














THIS ELEGANT DESK PLATE 
will add individuality to your desk. Beautifully finished in 
Mahogany, Walnut, Oak or Black. Lettered in Gold. Size 
xro in. Send name (printed) stating finish desired. If you 
like it, send your check for $3.3 50; if not, return the plate. 
SPECIAI TY SIGN CO., P. Oo. Box 1187, Miami, Fla. 








COM MITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
persona!ly supervised anywhere. Particulars glad'y 


~ McConneh 
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|a course of study does not develop the 





natural elements of human quality as 
they relate to the essentials of every 
day living then it is not regular. Mod- 
ern life abounds in industrial activity 
and in consequence thereof industrial 
education ought to occupy a very large 
part of our educational program. 
What are some of the impressive evi- 
dences left to us of civilizations of the 
past? As we stand within the shadows 


|of these eternal monuments, mute evi- 


dence of a once flourishing race of men 
now perished from earth, we become 


transfixed. The silent picture of the 


immovable sphinx reclining upon the 
hot sands of the Egyptian desert be- 
speaks the industrial genius of that 
day. The swinging garden of Babylonia 
tell a dramatic story of how men in that 
remote day wrought with hand and 
tool. The tower of Pisa speaks in ring- 


|ing tones of the constructional powers 


of men in ages gone and the pyramids 
of Egypt remind us of manual feats, 
which put to shame our best efforts to- 
day. These remain to tell of anti- 
quated industry while the arts, sciences 
and classics of those earlier periods 
have all but vanished. Crude and al- 








Must Men Suffer afier40? 


WELL-KNOWN scientist’s new book 

about old age reveals facts, which to 
many men will be amazing. Did you know 
that two-thirds of all men past middle age 
are said to have acertain seldom mentioned 
disorder? Do you know the frequent cause 
of this decline in vitality? 


Common “Old-Age” Symptoms 


Medical men know this condition as hypertrophy of 
the prostate gland Science now reveals that this 
swollen gland—painless in itself—not only often cheats 
men of vitality, but also bears on the bladder and is 
often directly responsible for sciatica, backache, pains 
in the legs and feet, and dizziness. When allowed to 
run on it is frequently the cause of cystitis, severe 
bladder inflammation 


65°, Are Said to Have This 
Gland Disorder 


Prostate trouble is now reached immediately by a 
new kind of safe home hygiene that goes directly to 
the gland itself, without drugs, medicine, massage 
or application of electricity. Absolutely safe. 40,000 
men — used it to restore the prostate gland to 
normal functioning. The principle involved is recom- 
mended by many physicians. Amazing recoveries often 
made in six days. Another grateful effect is usually 
the immediate disappearance of chronic constipation 


U 


sually the entire body is toned up.  LEither yon 


feel ten years younger in six days or the treatment 


c 
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osts nothing. 


Send for FREE Book 


f you have this gland trouble, cr any of the symp- 


toms mentioned, write today for scientist's free book, 
“Why Many Men Are Old at Forty.””. You can ask 


y 


ourself certain frank questions that may reveal your 


true condition. Every man past 40 should make this 
test, as insidious prostate disorder often leads to sur- 
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ery. This book is absolutely free, but mail coupon 


immediately, as the edition is limited. Address 
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7473 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 

Please send me Free, and without obligation, a copy 
of your booklet, “Why Many Men Are Old at 40.’ 
Mail in plain wrapper. 
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‘is fatigue, which, in turn, causes care- 


ithere, continue his pleasant pastime 


tality. 


most unintelligible hieroglyphics find 
their way into modern laboratories for 
uncertain interpretation. 

What are some of our boasted mod- 
ern accomplishments to which we point 
with pride as indications of a progres- 
sive race of people? The Woolworth 
Building with her towering peaks; the 
network of railway systems which ex- 
tend to every corner of the earth; sub- 
marines boring their way into the 
depths of the sea; and flying machines 
which soar in the heavens; industries, 
shops and factories which tell of our 
marvelous ability in economic produc- 
tion become no small part of our pres- 
ent day civilization. Industrial edu- 
cation bears a vital relation to these 
important phases of modern life, and 
if education can be said to embrace the 
philosophy expressed in the statement, 

“IT have come that you might have 
life,” then our high schools must give 
ittention to this matter. 





Highway Accidents 
Assume Terrible 


Proportions 

(From page 4o2) 
level than in 1921. In New York State 
intoxicated drivers were responsible for 
458 personal injuries in 1925, and the 
licenses of more than 1,600 intoxicated 
drivers were revoked during the same 
period. 

6. The economic loss resulting from 
highway accidents is estimated at $50,- 
000,000 per month, or $600,000,000 
per year. This conclusion has been 
drawn from reports of various insur- 
ance companies and police departments 
of the country. 


Psychological Research 
A great mass of data has been col- 
lected by organizations investigating 
the psychological phase of highway ac- 
cidents. The outstanding single men- 
tal condition giving rise to casualties 





lessness, recklessness and a general de- 
cline in the ability of a driver or pedes- 
trian to act speedily and accurately. In 
the child problem, general inattentive- 
ness has been found the chief cause of 
fatalities and injuries. The child at 
play is a bundle of trembling nerves 
and in the joy of the game is almost 
unconscious of any world but its own. 
He may run into the street and, being 


without regard to the motorist. Every 
driver hae’ some knowledge of the ir- 
responsibility of the child at play. 
Such knowledge excites the driver and 
dangerous confusion results. The 
same condition prevails with child 
pedestrians, who have contributed an 
amazing portion of the highway mor- 
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Mental and physical defects of driv- 
ers have caused a large number of 
accidents, although general careless- 
ness is far more important. 

Thoughtlessness and poor judgment 
are the cause of more than 40 per cent 
of all accidents. These classifications 
include jJay-walking, inattention, con- 
fusion, inexperience and recklessness. 
The classification, however, overlaps 
the causes of accidents attributed to 
carelessness, and should not be con- 
fused as distinct causes within them- 
selves, 

The American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation is now launching a campaign 
to cut down the toll of the street and 
highway. The organization has con- 
ducted an exhaustive investigation into 
accident causes and results, and its con- 
clusions in fine are that the individual 
alone holds the key to the solution of 
the accident problem. 


Ultimate Objectives 

The ultimate objectives of the gen- 
eral movement for highway safety are 
as follows: 

First, the education and regulation 
of pedestrian traffic as well as motor 
vehicle traffic. Pedestrians and motore 
ists are to be considerate of each other 
and share the necessary delay caused 
by courteous and cautious conduct. 
Along rural highways, where there are 
sidewalks, pedestrians will be expected 
to use them. Where sidewalks are 
unavailable, pedestrians will be ex- 
pected to use the extreme left side of 
the road facing the traffic flow. In 
cities pedestrians are to be instructed, 
urged and even required to keep within 
the boundaries of designated safety 
zones and crossing places, and where 
there is congestion to cross only with 
the traffic. Pedestrians as well as 
drivers are to be subject to the traffic 
regulations, the violation of which 
would be considered a misdemeanor. 

Second, the adoption of a standard 
code of motor vehicle laws in every 
state of the union. This is expected 
to reduce accidents resulting from ig- 
norance of regulation and custom. A 
code has been drawn up by the Hoover 
Conference as a model for state adop- 
tion. The code should include a thor- 
ough examination of all drivers. 

Third, education in safety and acci- 
dent prevention, as the American Road 
Builders’ Association recommends, will 
be incorporated in the curricula of ele- 
mentary schools, both public and pri- 
vate, parochial schools, night schools, 
vocational schools and_ citizenship 
schools. It will also be carried on 
through educational contests, organized 
playground training, school-boy pa- 
trols, boy and girl scouts, and junior 
safety organizations. More advanced 
training in safety and traffic matters 


will be developed in schools for teach- 
ers. General education of the public 
will be undertaken through newspaper 
and magazine publicity, posters, motion 
pictures, radio lectures, safety clubs, 
safety programs at public meetings, 
churches and parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. A pledge card binding the sign- 
er to the use of courtesy and caution 
will also be issued by the Association 
to all drivers and pedestrians willing 
to cooperate in the movement. 

Fourth, motorists will be asked to 
protect the design and materials of their 
automobiles by periodic adjustment and 
replacement. Particular emphasis will 
be put on the constructior. and adjust- 
ment of headlights, steering apparatus 
and brake mechanism. 

Fifth, a comprehensive program of 
street widening and the elimination of 
grade crossings will be carried out 
throughout the nation. Grade crossing 
accidents account for approximately 9 
per cent of the total highway traffic 
deaths. The railroad hazard is rapidly 
decreasing, however, as the result of in- 
stellation, of signals and gates, re -duc- 
tion in the number of crossings and 
safety legislation. 


The October Campaign and the 
Highway Safety Club 
The October campaign of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association will be 
focused around a _ highway safety 
pledge card, which will be distributed 


through the schools, churches, news- 
papers, magazines and various other 


agencies. This card binds the signer 
to the practice of reasonable courtesy 
and caution in his conduct while on the 
street or highway. In return for his 
expression of willingness to cooperate 
in the highway safety movement the 
signer of this pledge will be furnished 
without charge a membership card in 
the Highway Safety Club. The High- 
way Safety Club consists of all who 
have expressed their willingness to do 
some little thing each day to remove 
the hazards of the public street and 
highway. The Association believes that 
the members of this Club may be used 
in the future to promote the cause of 
highway safety. 


Accidents to be Reduced 


The registration of automobiles in 
the United States continues to increase. 
The hazards of the streets and high- 
ways are receiving a similar impetus, 
and if the loss of life continues its 
climb, highway accidents will soon be 
costing the United States 30,000 lives 
each year, in addition to approximately 
900,000 casualties. That is on a basis 
of 30 casualties necessitating medical 
attention to every death, as estimated 
after careful study by Colonel A. B. 
Barber of the United States Chamber 
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| the cause of excess fat, and quickly 
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NEW DISCOVERY 
Grows Hair Quickly! 


Noted surgeon has discovered amaz- 
ing way to grow hair called Dermo-Ray. 
Snakes Infra-Red Rays. In thirty daysno 
more dandruff. Scalp tissues given new 
qn within a few weeks luxuriant newhair! 
Two years ago the discoverer was himself 
bald. Today his hair js full and thick. Sent 
on Free Trial. Results or no pay. If you 
have electricity inyour home write at once 
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Addwess the LA SON INSTITUTE 
35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. 68 Chicago, Minois 


























Filled with 999 Susdestions 


for Hallowe’en, Harvest Home Dinners, formal parties 


ladies’ luncheons, get-togethers and 
rE veryone should use this book for plan- 
and club affairs. 


Send for Book No. 82—It's Free 


VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR CO., Inc. 


81 W. Lake Street, Chicago, II. 


informal frolics, 
masquerades. 
ning suc cessful home 





Too Big? 


Do you want to reduce your 


you want to feel better, look 
better, have better health? 
A new belt called Director gets at 


corrects the condition. With every 
movement of the body, during every 
working hour, Director acts as amas- 
sage on theabdomen and actually dis- 
solves excess fataway. F. P. Cowan 
of Pinehurst, N.C. says, ‘Director is 
the finest thing I ever wore. I want 
another, but not so large, as I am 5 inches smaller 
around the waist now.”’ Doctors endorse Director as 
the natural way to accomplish a permanent reduction, 


Sent on Trial 
Let us prove our claims. We’ll send a Director to you for 
free trial. If you don’t get results you owe us nothing. You 
don’t risk a penny. Write now for free trial offer, doctors’ 
ee and letters from users. No obligation. Mail coupon. 


i Landon & Warner, Dept. ES, 332 S. La Salle, Chicago 
Send details of your trial offer. This places me under 
4 n° obligation. 


PRB erriccemecse 
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of Commerce and Director of the Hoov- 
er Conference. Such an alarming toll 
will not occur if present plans ma- 
terialize. The constant education and 
iegulation of pedestrians and motorists 
will have reduced the hazards to a 
minimum, and eliminated the habitual 
carelessness which is now the chief ob- 
stacle to public safety. 

The and 
pedestrian in behalf of public satety 
can save thousands of lives during the 
next yeal Only when that co- 
operation is freely given will the haz- 
ards of the highway be cut to a min- 


cooperation ot motorist 


tew 


HWmum. 

Ninety-five per cent of all accidents 
are the result of failure of the human 
machine rather than faulty mechanism 
or engineering. No amount of rules 
and regulations will eliminate these ac- 
cidents unless they are embodied asa 
portion of the simple code of courtesy 
and caution. Every individual, adult 
and child, is urged to participate in a 
general movement in behalf of highway 
safety, and he may express his desire 
and intention to do so by signing the 
pledge. Upon returning this signed 
pledge to the offices of the organization, 
a membership card in the Highway 
Safety Club will be furnished free of 
charge, to be kept as a permanent re- 
minder of responsibility. 


We Dads 


I used to be, some years ago, 
Addressed in tones caressing, low, 

By such fair names as “Sweetheart, Dear” 
By my fond wife as I drew 
And “Darling” too, “My-love” also, 


near,— 
I answered to some years ago. 


But now,—since Jim, Sue, Frank and Joan 
Arrived I’m just called on the ‘phone. 
Called at night, called in the morning, 
Sometimes “called” just as a warning. 
Addressed as “Say,” “Listen” and “Here,” 


Seldom, except by proxy, “Dear.” 


But what's the difference, for you see, 

These children are a part of me. 

And all the love that she bestows, 

On each of them, she knows o’erflows 

‘To me, and I get my fair part, 

All filtered through a baby’s heart. 
Grady—Duluth. 


Sip tiie sii ite tii di iin ti din Ai di Ain tii di ti dil diy tin din tite ally tin dn in ae 


= 
+ National Fire Prevention } 
Week, Oct. 9-15 | 
> Fire Prevention Week, Octo- { 
‘ her 9.15, wall be oO b Serve d 
> throughout the country. The Na- 
$ tional Fire Waste Council with 4} 
, which a number of other organ- } 
, wzations are affiliated is working 
‘ directly with the problem. Sug- 
gestions will be sent by Interna- 
| tional Headquarters to all clubs. 


| 
| 
; 
| 
! 
| 
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Kiwanian Schlee on World Flight 
Edward F. Schlee of Detroit Who Won National Reliability 
Tour -Attempts World ‘Record 
By HARRY A. YOUNG 


SECRETARY, Kiwanis CLus or DETROIT 


N active member of the Detroit, 
Michigan, Kiwanis club is, at 
the time this story goes to the 

printer, on an airplane trip around the 
world in the attempt to lower the pres- 
ent record of 28!4 days, which was 
not entirely by airplane. 

The newspapers have been full of 
the stories of his successful hop off 
trom Harbor Grace, Newfoundland 
on Saturday, August 27, landing at 
Croydon Field, London, on Sunday 
morning, completing the first jump of 
2,350 miles in 23 hours and 21 minutes. 

Accompanying Kiwanian Schlee is 
his veteran pilot William Brock. 

On the first jump to London the 
flyers ran into rain storms and twisters 
over the ocean, a perilous proceeding 
for many hours, but their staunch 
monoplane. The “Pride of Detroit,” 
weathered the elements successfully. 
At Seaford, Devon, they dropped notes 
to find out where they were after com- 
ing out of dense fogs. 

On Monday, August 29, they hopped 
off for Munich and on Tuesday morn- 
ing they left for Belgrade, and the trip 
to this point is a world’s record. From 
Belgrade they flew to Constantinople. 
Following the Marmora coast they flew 
to San Stefano to land to await permis- 
sion to fly over Turkish territory. 
Schlee’s dispatches say that the plane 
and the instruments are performing 
perfectly. 

The route then follows the line of 


Bagdad, Calcutta, Rangoon, Hong- 
kong, Tokio, Mid-Way Islands, Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco. 

The “Pride of Detroit”—a Stinson- 
Detroiter, equipped with a Wright 
Whirlwind Motor, is the _ identical 
plane which won the 4,200 mile Ford 
Reliability National Air Tour under 
the Kiwanis colors by a 2000 point 
margin. 

Kiwanian Schlee, still in his thirties, 
is President of the Wayco Oil Corpo- 
ration and Wayco Air Service. He has 
taken active part in the Detroit Ki- 
wanis club and the reception given him 
by the club at the Statler was one of 
the features of his welcome back from 
this Reliability Tour. The flyers were 
received by Kiwanis clubs along the en- 
tire route. They were accompanied by 
Mrs. Schlee and Rose Marie, nine years 
of age. 

In three of Schlee’s planes, the De- 
troit Kiwanis delegation flew to the 
Memphis Convention in June in an 
effort to bring the 1928 convention to 
Detroit. From Memphis, four of the 
group flew to Sault Ste. Marie where 
they joined the Board of Commerce 
cruisers, who were aboard the Steamer 
“Noronic.” 

Arrangements have been made with 
both the Shell and Valvoline com- 
panies, to supply fuel at the various 
stopping points along the route. A 
spare motor has been shipped to Tokio 
for emergency. 








~_— 


Ell Mae 














This photograph was taken in a storm just following the return to Ford Airport of the 1927 


Natienal Air Tour. 
the colers of the Detroit Kiwanis Club No. 1, 


It is the monoplane which won the tour by a margin of 2,000 points, under 
and the plane now used by Kiwanian Schlee on his 


world flight. 
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“Tittle International’ Kiwanis Club 


ACH year a “Little International” 

Kiwanis Club is held at Columbia 
University, the members of which are 
composed of educators, largely prin- 
cipals and superintendents of schools 
from many states. International Vice 
President William C. Alexander re- 
cently addressed the group. The pres- 
ident this year is M. S. Vaughn of 
Macon, Missouri; the newly elected 
president to serve next year, R. W. 
Nash, Ticonderoga, New York. The 
members include the following: 


Adams, L. W., Casselton, N. D. 

Archibald, Ralph M., Waynesburg, 
Pa. 

Bowers, N. L., East Radford, Va. 

Brown, H. L., Ravenna, Ohio. 

Caverly, Ernest R., North Adams, 
Mass. 

Cousins, Paul M., Rome, Ga. 

Conklin, A. B., Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Corman, E. R., Sunbury, Pa. 

Crodian, I. P., Peru, Ind. 

Davison, W. S., Chanute, Kan. 

Dilly, S. G., Elmira, N. Y. 

DuF rain, Frank, Pontiac, Mich. 

Emery, Hirsh, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Ferlhaver, C. T., Creston, Ia. 

Gardner, C. A., Fort Worth, Tex 


Gellispie, G. T., Jackson, Miss. 

Hall, Hiram E., Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Hammond, M. P., Talequah, Okla. 

Kidder, Gordon E., Glendive, Mont. 

Lehner, R. W., Orleans, Ind. 

Logan, Conrad, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Mcllhatten, Wm. H., Brookville, Pa. 

Miller, Grady, Greensboro, N. C. 

Moore, Roger, Clermont, Fla. 

Nash, Earl, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

Nash, Raymond W., Ticonderoga, 
i: 3. 

Palmer, C. E., Carey, Ohio. 

Podoll, D. A., Macomb, III. 

Rahn, G. O. G., Lisbon, N. D. 

Romayne, H. C., Elmira, N. Y. 

Rupp, Grant, Frederick, Md. 

Smith, H. A., Millville, N. J. 

Spalding, Howard, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

Standford, E. R., San Antonio, Tex. 

Stetson, G. Arthur, Titusville, Pa. 

Threlkeld, C. H., South Orange, N. J. 

Turpin, L. T., Alton, Ill. 

Vaughn, M. S., Macon, Mo. 

Wagner, M. C., Wilmington, Del. | 

Walker, Dean E., Plymouth, Ind. 

Ward, M. S., Valley City, N. D. 

Weiner, L. J., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Wise, Russell L., Kansas City, Kan. 

Wilkinson, J. W., Clarion, Pa. 

Williams, C. O., Harrisburg, Pa. 





A Remedy for Slush Plays 
William Hodge -Addresses Kiwants (lub of Ensley, Alabama 
By CLYDE W. ENNIS | 


SECRETARY, Kiwanis Cius or ENSLEY | 


HEAT RICAL productions 

which are evil, are subject to the 

most simple rule of correction, 
according to William Hodge, the emi- 
nent actor. At the time the district 
attorney in New York was causing 
the arrest of producers and managers 
for having a hand in salacious plays, 
Mr. Hodge, known so well in the play, 
“The Man from Home,” was giving 
the Kiwanians of Ensley a very effect- 
ive remedy for the problem, which 
has annoyed Mayor Walker of New 
York and others for some time. That 
remedy is for the general public to 
stay away. 

“You gentlemen, engaged as you are 
in worth-while work can easily solve 
this proposition. I offer you the sug- 
gestion, which is applicable to New 
York, Chicago, or elsewhere, to 
refrain from paying your money to see 
immoral and suggestive plays. If you 
and your fellows will stay at home, 
or go to some decent theatrical offer- 
ing, I give you the guarantee that the 
evil plays will be no more, and that 
the tone and the standard of American 
theatricals will mount to the very best.” 

“The American people are taught by 


plays and productions quite as effect- 
ively as by any other means. Oppor- 
tunities exist for rendering great and | 
lasting service by the proper kind of 
plays, and it is with this in mind that 
some American players have always 
insisted on decency and uprightness in 
their plays.” 

Mr. Hodge was deeply impressed 
with Kiwanis, it being the first time 
that he had ever appeared at a Ki- | 
wanis luncheon, although he had been | 
invited many times. He informed | 
those who heard him, that they had 
given him a lesson in fellowship and 
hospitality that he would not soon for- 
get. He told the Kiwanians, that here- | 
after he intended to mingle more with 
men engaged in luncheon club activi- 
ties, for he said it was evident to him 
that he had for these many years missed | 
something worth while by not entering 
into the activities of such organizations. 

“I feel that my feeble contribution 
here is nothing to what I will carry 
away, he said. “In the future I in- 
tend to accept more of these kind invita- 
tions, believing that I will profit far 
more myself, than those with whom I 
may for a few hours be associated.” 
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The 
Mysterious 
Masked 
Singer 







He? 


Surely that glorious, golden 
voice must mean long years of 
training under some foreign 


master. And who would have 
dreamed that The Man Behind The 
Mask was one of their own crowd and 
who six months before could scarcely 
sing a note! How did he do it? How 
could he possibly, in so short a time, 
have developed this magnificent voice 
now that thrilled and amazed his 
friends? 


I Guarantee to Improve 
Your Voice 100% 


There is only one answer—Physical Voice Cul- 
ture! Your vocal chords are the same in con- 
struction as those of Caruso, Garden or Mar- 
tinelli. But YOURS are under-developed. 
Your Hyo-Glossus throat muscle has probably 
never been used. No amount of scale singing 
will ever develop this muscle. But scientific 
muscular exercise will. And only Physical 
Voice Culture—the amazing discovery of Prof. 
Eugene Feuchtinger can show you how. Now 
you can build a strong, magnetic, compelling 
voice that will be the marvel of your friends 
and open the door to Success and Fame. 


Scientific Voice Training 


Prof. Feuchtinger accomplishes his surprising 
results by silent, muscular exercises that quickly 
bring strength and control of certain vital vocal 
organs. Notiresome scale-singing! Practice 
these marvelous silent exercises in privacy. 
Thousands havedoneit. You can, too. 


Mail Coupon 


for “Physical Free 


Voice Culture’’ 


Your voice has marvelous possibilities that 
you may not even suspect. ‘Physical Voice 
Culture”. will reveal them to you. Send at 
once for this valuable, beautifully illustrated 
book. Read the astounding true stories of what 
others have done. Send Today] The Book 
is FREE! 


Perfect Voice Institute 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 23-16 Chicago 
a ee 
Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 23-16 

1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Please send me, FREE, and without obligation, Prof. 


Feuchtinger’s new Book, ‘‘Physical Voice Culture.” 
I have checked subject in which I am most interested. 


CO Weak Voice () Singing D Stammering (Speaking 








Name ee 
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MEMPHIS 
CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


Now Off the Press 


All Kiwanians can benefit by 
the useful 
suggestions helpful in Kiwanis 
work, which are contained in 


information and 


the Convention Proceedings. 4 


Order your copy now 


Sot eteMe Tete a Me 


Paper-bound . $2.00 
Cloth-bound . $2.50 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


=" 











KETCHUM, Inc. 


FUND-RAISING 
Organization and Direétion 


Park Buildin 149 Broadwa 
PITTSBURGI NEW YOR 









































es = 
Could your business profit by an 
advertisement in THE Kiwanis 
M aGaziwn E—which 100,000 
business men read every month ? 

et at ee ere - 








For Large Attendance 


At all meetings every Kiwanis 
member wants to see his attend- 
ance record marked by 


Moore Maptacks 
25 Colors-5 Sizes-1000 Symbols 
Send for New Revised Attendance 
Chart. It will bring out your mem- 
bers. 25¢ 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia, Pa. 












DISTRICT 


CONVENTION 
STORY-TELLING 
BADGES 


Sketches and Suggestions 
without obligation 


Qe 
Aderaft Manufacturing Co. 


ER (Kiwanian ) 


2450 W. 2nd St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Tn 
MEMORIAM 











H. T. Smith, Pleasant Hill, Missouri 

| Victor Lenher, Madison, Wisconsin 

Rev. Charles A. Marks, Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut 

Walter Crosby, Albert Lea, Minnesota 

| William G. Duell, Lockport, New York 

Henry Skansen, Bell, California 

| Howard Schlegel, Polson, Montana 

S. G. Thorburn, Clifton, New Jersey 

| Dr. W. H. Axtell, Bellingham, Washington 

F. H. Sheufert, Marshall, Texas 

Dr. E. L. Mitchell, Monmouth, Illinois 

Manuel Escalada, Nogales, Arizona 

Wilbur Armstrong, South Bend, Indiana 

Dr. Rollo C. Dugan, Ottawa, Kansas 

Levi Albert Bays, Lewistown, 

Robert M. Maclean, Montreal, 

E. K. Ohm, Athens, Ohio 

D. B. Kinniburgh, Atchison, 

| Dr. Walter S. Blaisdell, 
Pennsylvania 

Tom M. Chastain, Holdenville, Oklahoma 

W. Harvey O’Connor, Baltimore, Maryland 

Frank H. Gilmore, Geneva, New York 

Jackson R. Pearce, Quincy, Illinois 

F. L. Brinkman, St. Thomas, Ontario 

W. J. Sparks, Mt. Vernon, Kentucky 

Dr. M. J. Davis, Utica, New York 

J. L. Loar, Bloomington, Illinois 

Harry Gilmore, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Dr. Charles D. Freeman, Medina, Ohio 

William T. Nary, President, Adams, Massa- 
chusetts 

Albert D. Burgesser, Belmar, New Jersey 

Hamilton L. Rogers, Louisville, Kentucky 

Charles E. Hansen, Providence, R. I. 

Raymond F. Copes, Norfolk, Virginia 

Sen. W. G. Haskell, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

C. M. Cosby, Laramie, Wyoming 


Illinois 
Quebec 


Kansas 
Punxsutawney, 
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Hon. T. A. Bonnell, Cambridge, Ohio 

Perry B. Turpin, Washington, D. C. 

N. M. Bailey, Rio Vista, California 

John McCullough, Lawrenceburg, Indiana 

Frank K. Towne, Immediate Past President, 
Redwood City, California 

Walter Penny, Coleman, Texas 

Elmer E. Davis, Millville, New Jersey 

Marion C. Limber, New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania 

George Cline, Puyallup, Washington 

F. D. Foskett, Crookston, Minnesota 

Francis X. McCann, Haverhill, 
chusetts 

Sol Evans, Asheville, North Carolina 

C. A. Dushek, Morris, Minnesota 

Charles Stimson, St. Clair Shores, Michigan 

Judge Joseph E. Frick, Salt Lake City, Utah 


mn nee | 


Massa- 








| Official Programs 

for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1928 

| Approved by the International 

Board of Trustees 

ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


Fanuary 15-21 





ALL-Kiwanis NIGHT 
June 18 





CaNnaDIAN CiTIzENSHIP WEEK | 
(for Canadian Clubs) 

July 1-7 

} 

ConstiruTion WEEK | 

(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 



































William B. Britton, West Newton, Penn- | 
setwente || Suggestions on these programs ewill | 
Daniel P. Winner, Williamsport, Pennsyl- || be forwarded to clubs in advance of | 
vania | these dates by proper committees 
William D. Dimon, Tulsa, Oklahoma | 
Dudley D. Atkins, Glens Falls, New York tI =) 
District Conventions 
District Place Date 

Minnesota-Dakotas Alexandria, Minn. Sept. I- 2 
Texas-Oklahoma Corpus Christi, Tex. Sept. 5- 6 
Louisiana-Mississippi New Orleans, La. Sept. 8- 9 
New York Alexandria Bay Sept. 12-13 
New England Bridgeport, Conn. Sept. 19-21 
West Virginia Martinsburg Sept. 26-27 
Indiana LaFayette . . Sept. 28-30 
New Jersey Ocean City Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Ontario-Quebec London, Ont. Ot, 194-4 °~ 7 
Ohio . eae Cincinnati ps Oct. 3- 5 
Missouri- Kansas- Arkansas Independence, Kan. Ont: ee 6. 4 
Michigan ; Battle Creek . Om. Sh 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa . Champaign, IIl. Oct. 10-12 | 
Pennsylvania York : Oct. 10-12 | 
Kentucky-Tennessee Lexington, Ky. Oct. 11-12 
Nebraska-lIowa Kearney, Nebr. . Oct. 12-13 
Southwest Santa Fe, N. M. . Oct. 14-15 
Alabama Mobile es Oct. 17-18 
Capital Wilmington, Del. Oct. 20-22 
Georgia . Brunswick . Oct. 21-22 
Carolinas : Durham, N, C. Oct. 27-28 
California-Nevada Hollywood, C alif. Nov. 3- 5 
Florida Hollywood Nov. 14-15 
































He Clipped This Coupon 














erican Business Builders, Inc., 


Dept. 4-AA, 18 East 18 St., New York. 


Send me—without cost or obligation—your free 
ap es on “How to Become a Real Estate 


ee, ase’ Se Tne Wevecconseesece 
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_ Authorized Capital $500,000 











CHARLES F. WORTHEN 


And Made $8,500 1 in 17 Weeks! 


C. F. Worthen deserves success. 

When he read our ad in the American 
Magazine, he was wise enough to answer 
it. 

He clipped the coupon. He got our 
free book. He followed its instructions. 
Now he is out of the rut of routine work 
and poor pay. Now he has a splendid 
business of his own. Now he is making 
more money than he ever thought pos- 
sible. 

If you want to do what Worthen did, 
send for this remarkable book of business 
success. Learn the secret of his success. 
Use our money-making system. Begin 
at home. In your spare time. No 
capital—no experience—no special abil- 
ity needed. Start now. Free book tells 
how. 


Success Without Capital, 
Experience or Education 


C. F. Worthen is not the only one we 
have put on the high road to real estate 
success. 

Hundreds of ambitious men and wo- 
men—young and old—have followed our 
instructions and are now reaping rich 
rewards—in business for themselves—in- 
dependent—prosperous—happy. 

Mrs. Evalynn Balster, a widowed Chi- 





Real Estate is the biggest thing on earth. 
More than half the nation’s wealth is invested in 
it. Ten million properties are now for sale, rent 
or exchange. 


| UP LE CBee es add,| 








Be a Real 


your spare 


Own a new business of your own. 
Estate Specialist. Begin now in 
time. Our new book, giving full information and 
positive proof of amazing success, mailed free. 


cago school-teacher, with three children 
to support, made $5,500 her first deal, 
using our amazingly successful real estate 
sales system. 

“Bill” Dakin, of Buffalo, N. Y., worked 
in a steel mill before he got his copy 
of this free book. Now he is a suc- 
cessful Real Estate Specialist. Owns his 
own business. Has a new automobile. 
Making more money than he ever dreamed 
he could. 

E. G. Baum, ill and discouraged, past 
50, lost his job as a bookkeeper. Sent for 
our free book. Made $8,000 his first 
year in real estate. 

H. D. Van Houten, Passaic, N. J., 
formerly a grocery clerk, got our free 
book, followed our advice, and did a 





gross business of over $100,000 his first 
year in real estate. 


But we have no more room here to tell 
you about the many remarkable stories 
of amazing business success that are com- 
ing to us from readers of our free book. 
So, send for a copy of it today. Don't 
be skeptical. Don’t say “It’s too good 
to be true.” Don’t cheat yourself. It 
costs nothing to learn the truth. So 
mail the coupon now! 


Our Book Costs You 
Nothing 


If you had to pay $10 for this book, and 
take a whole day off to read it, it would 
pay you to do so. But you don’t have to 
do that. You get the book for nothing if 
you mail the coupon promptly. And you 
can read it in thirty minutes. And we guar- 
antee that you will find it the most fascinat- 
ing book of business opportunity and business 
success you ever read. 

Get this book at once. Learn what it 
has done for others. Learn what it can do 
for you in the way of business success— 
independence—big earnings—cash profits. 

Others who have sent for this book have 
revolutionized their business lives—climbed 
out of the rut of obscurity—built substantial 
business of their own—made more money in 
a week or a month than they formerly made 
in a whole year of hard work. 

Perhaps this book will do as much for you. 


It costs you nothing to find out! 


AMERICAN BusINEsSS BuILpErs, INC. 
Dept. 25JJ, 18 East 18 St., New York. 














| eee ee 


! (Get this Free Book! Blame Yourself if You Don’t!) 


Mail This for Free Book! 


American Business Builders, Inc. 
(Authorized Capital, $500,000.00) 


Dept. 25JJ, 18 East 18 St., New York. 
Please send me—without cost or obligation—a copy of your book 


which shows me how to get into real estate, without capital or ex- 
perience, and make more money than I ever made before. 


TUT TTEETEL ELIE ere 
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REE 10 DAYS TRIAL 


THE NEW (pf 


IMPROVED 
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to anybody who can prove 
that these testimonials were 
solicited by us. 


Inkograph has proven so satis- 
factory and has elicited consider- 
ible favorable comment am 
enclosing money order, 
send me three more. I . 
Trow, Traveling Claim Agent, 
Joplin, Mo. 

The Inkograph fully justifies 
all claims you make. own a 
Waterman but Inkograph is far 
preferable. Frank R. Sargent, 
Oakland, Calif. 

You have one of the best 
writing instruments I ever used 
regardiess of price. I use the 


please 


lowest grade stationery and 
there is never a blot or scratch 
because of its round smooth 
point. It is a wonderful inven- 
tion. L. H. Orley, Albano, Va. 

Oh boy, I am tickled skinny 
to have the Inkograplh, it's a 
darling. I can now make carbon 


copies in taking orders and send 
original in ink to factory instead 
of a penciled sheet. It surely 
flowa over the paper as if it was 
grease inste d of ink, No 
trouble at all and a thing I 
could not do before to trace 
straight lines very fine and 
clean. No smear, no muss of any 
kind. It’s just great. FE. A. 
Simma, Jersey City. N. J. 

My Inkograph is the smooth- 
est writing instrument with 
which I have ever written. T! at 
is saying a lot. J am a teacher 
by profession. I have a $7.00 
pen and another that cost more 
than the Inkograph, but Inko- 
graph is better than either. It 


is the greatest improvement in 
writing instruments since the 
Babylonians recorded their 
thoughts on clay tablets witha 
triangular pointed reed. John 


R. Atwell, Chadwick, N. C. 

My Inkograph is the firet and 
only writing utensil I ever owned 
that can use with pleasure. 
To be without it for any time 
would upset my business day. 
It hae alw ive worked perfectly. 
I have never had any difficulty 
with it. Arthur L. Fox, Center- 
ville, Mich. 

I am a bank teller, have used 
all kinds of fountain pens but 
can honestly say for my work I 
never found a pen so easy and 
tireless to write. You can pick 
it up any time in any position 
and write immediately and all 
numbers and words will be the 
same, ‘ry and do it with any 
other pen. My buddies all 
agree that it is best for our 
work, O, R. Morley, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Delighted: It writes bully— 
you have invented a pen that is 
perfection. It is so much more 
rapid than my $9.00 fountain 
pen. I wish you abundant 
euceess, S. L. Carlton, Aurora, 
ill. 

I am very well pleased with 
my Inkograph. It is just what 
I have been looking for. I have 
had several ink pencils but noth- 
ing like the Inkograph; it writes 
like the point was greased and it 
makes no difference what kind of 

yaper, it is fine for shipping tags. 
e T. Jarrett, Harrisville, W. 


a. 

The Inkograph is all that you 
claim it to be. Enclosed find 
order for two. Robert Heller, 
Craigeville, Pa. 

The Inkograph, I am 
thoroughly convinced, is the 
best writing instrument I have 
ever used. It is sure, sane and 
clean and always ready to use. 
I am very well pleased with it. 
J. E. Rampton, Pensacola, Fla. 
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WATTIE TE : OLD 
VALUE EVER OFF} 
EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writ- 
ing instrument which is guaranteed to give perfect sat- 
isfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the 
Inkograph answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 
bined. fs point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and 
writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 
The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your 
handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 






































































@ Ruler 
Without 
smearing, 
smudging or 
blurring the 
paper. Writes 
with any color 
of ink. 


Requires 


You who already possess a standard fountain pen 
will find the Inkograph a most valuable addition to 
your writing equipment, for it will do everything 
any fountain pen can do and many very important 
things which it is impossible to accomplish with 
any fountain pen at any price. 


Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak pvints of 
both, plus improvements not found in either. 

The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and 
its writing soon is obliterated, Most fountain 
pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil 
hands an clothing. The old stylographic ink 
pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, 
flows unevenly and is never reliable. The Ink- 
ograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 
20th page as it did on the first 


The ink dries as fast 
as you write, because 
the flow is fine, even 
and uniform. 


er 


Prevents clogging. No 
complicat mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. A 
year’s uarantee certificate 
with full directions accom- 
panies each Inkograph and is 
your absolute protection, 


: 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill, 
although one filling is sufficient to write 
thousands of words, Will write on any 
quality of paper. 


In appearance, quality, workmanship 


. : 2. /and material it is the equal of writing 
a og Og ee original as instruments which sell for a great deal 
ink. more, It’s beautifully highly polished 


you like without fear of bending, 
spreading, injuring or distorting 
its 14 Kt. solid gold point. 
Are you a salesman?—use an 
Inkograph,, make out _ your 
orders 


finest quality of black, hard rubber, it’s 
14 Kt. solid gold point and feed, safety 
screw cap, self-filling lever and clip make 
it an instrument of distinctive elegance and 
fefinement. Each Inkograph is designed 
and finished to please the eye and fit the 
nd of all. 


in ink and retain a 
duplicate for, your records, 
Do you wish to keep 
a copy of your private 
correspondence? — mee 
an Inkograph. Do. you 
do office work 
requires clear carbon 
copies?—use an Inko- 
graph. Do you make 
out bills or sales 
slips?-use an Inko- 
graph and make @ 
permanent 0 

al in ink with 
carbon copies. 
You can per- 
mit any one to 
write with your 


Try the Inkogra h—remember, all we ask you 
to do is try it, for if it does not prove thor- 


oughly eatisfactory and if it is not handier and 


The Writing 
HEMISPHER 


does not write 
smoother and is 
not far superior 
to any fountain 
pen you ever 
owned, whether it 
cost $5, $6, $7 or $8, 
return the Inkograph 
to us and we'll refund 
your money—no ques- 














Received my Inkograph. Aw 
surprised to know how well I can 
write with it. The Inkograph is 
a wonderful little writer, it’s my 
friend now for good penman- 
ship I am writing this letter 
with it; can you tell the differ- 
ence between Inkograph and 
pen letters? 1 Can is my answer. 
C. R. Fuller, Patterson, Mo. 


I received my Inkograph with 
which I am writing this letter. 
I have purchased at least one 
dozen ink pencils. Yours seems 
to be the only one that gives 
perfect satisfaction. I lieve 
you have solved the problem 
of the perfect writing instru- 
ment. Dr. Richard T. 
McLaury, Dunkirk, Ind. 

The Inkograph is truly the 
best pen I ever had the pleasure 
to use barring no price or make 
of pen, after I take into con- 
sideration the high price I 
usually paid for a Parker, or a 
Waterman pen, cannot see 
how such a low priced pen as 
the Inkograph can be put on the 
market and give such unusual 
service. Harvey L, Winston, 
Brentwood, Calif. 


In making out local requisi- 
tions, it is necessary to make an 
original and two carbon copies 
on very heavy paper, and the 
Inkograph does this twice as 
well as the hardest indelible 
pencil, and is much neater and 
the original is much more 
legible. Wm. L. Fortney, 
Placerville, Ia, 

Your Inkograph is everythin 
you state. It is just wonderful. 
So send me two more. Arthur 
Ollcott, Tucker, La. 

Gave pen thorough tryout. 
Enclosed find sample of work I 
have to perform. Have been 
using pencil. Never got entire 
satisfaction. Hard pencil makes 
original too pale and soft pencil 
makes poor copy. I am highly 
pleased. S. a Cooper, In- 
quiry Division, P. O., South 
Bend, Ind. 

I found the Inkograph all you 
represent it to be and I was very 
well satisfied with it. I made a 
great mistake when I bought the 

nkograph, as I did not take out 
Loss or Theft Insurance on the 
pen, for the pen is gone. I am 
writing this to ask that you sehd 
me another Inkograph by re- 
turn mail, charges bon. I 
can recommend the Inkograph 
very highly to anyone who needs 
a pen which will stand up under 
very hard usage. George B. 
Moore, Columbia, Fla. 

It sure has improved my hand 
writing—I never took home any 
medals for penmanship but I can 
almost read my own writing 
since I got this pen. M. F. 
Johnson, Medina, Wis. 

I want to thank you for the 
return of my Inkograpn pen, 
which you repaired for me. I 
feel rather lost without this 
pen in my pocket. I prefer it to 
any pen I ever carried piincipal- 
ly because of the ease with which 
one can write with it, not having 
to be careful whether you slide 
the pen to the North, East, 
South or West, it flows freely in 
all directions. Wm. B. Brown, 
New York, N. Y. 

Received my Inkograph and 
same is filling a long-felt want. 
Kindly send two more of the 
same style by parcel post callect 
as soon as possible. Theodore 
Priestley, Akron, Ohio. 

I bought one of your pens a 
ear ago. You sure build the 
est pen on the market to my 

notion. Frank R, Ellsworth, 
Fargo, N. D. 
I wouldn't take $5.00 for the 

















Inkograph, tions ask iN wom 't Iam writing this letter with. 
for no style Tiat bord smogth, round awe a good fountain pen but 
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AGENT 


Sell Inkographs, make bigger profits, 
more sales, without investment. 
Quicker commissions, popular prices, 
mo competition, Send for an Inko- 


= or write for special sales plan 


et. 





and trade prices. 


that’s 


This Coupon Properly Filled Out {*. 2's..4y° 


Send it today and procure one of the New Improved Inkographs 
on a 10-Day Free Trial, with no strings tied to it. 


smaller size with ring on cap to be carried on watch chain or__ 2 x1 


If you prefer 


y/) I ladies’ soutoir, mark X here miu 
y ij one . 
: INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 197-65 Centre St., New York, N.Y. ~~ 
Your mame and rep are a ies 
cient. ay postman $1.50, plus G : ' ‘ ie ai as) 
/ postage on delivery. When remit- “athe ‘a ong = 
tance accompanies order, Inkograph nti 7 4 
2 will be sent postage — If within oy 
ten days the Inkograph does not prove y i 
satisfactory return it and we'll refund DD 0 an c's Scns DAS aSAS MERON sped Oeeniee oeseeesesee 2 a 
your money without further correspond- ’ pe 
ence. It is because we are sure the Ink-  Address........... SR TSE 2 22 
ograph will meet your requirements to = f 
perfection that makes it possible for us tc ; = 
# make you so attractive an offer. CY so sels ccsccas aseneetaucewnrens es State seeeecs see Cr 
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